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THE CAPTION OF a war-time New 
Yorker cartoon, showing a group of 
balding officers seated around a confer- 
ence table, read: “Could you be a lit- 
tle more precise, Admiral? Would you 
say $1 billion or $2 billion?” With mas- 
sive federal expenditures in prospect to 
cushion the recession, with crash pro- 
grams for mightier missiles unhesitat- 
ingly voted, it may be in order to recall 
that social order is not exclusively the 
fruit of governmental action. The per- 
sonal virtues of social justice and so- 
cial charity become more, not less, im- 
portant as our society becomes more 
complex. 

For example, it is crucially import- 
ant that the members of our aging 
population, whose problems are sur- 
veyed in this issue, have the security 
that comes from consideration, under- 
standing and plain human warmth. 
Father Wilfrid Parsons, whose career 
is celebrated on another page, was not 
much alarmed by the alleged statist 
Yet he 
incessantly urges the importance of fix- 


tendencies of the New Deal. 


ing responsibility for action on groups 


closest to the problem. Thirty years 


ago he was insisting that the lay grad- 
uates of Catholic colleges and univer- 
and 


articulate 
One 

ders how much of his expectations has 
been fulfilled in the course of the social 


sities should be more 


apostolically enterprising. won- 


ascent of the Catholic group, a phe- 
nomenon treated in the article by Pro- 
fessors Kosa and Nash. Unless its abuses 
are otherwise incorrigible, a voluntary 
group should be allowed to function 
as a voluntary group, free of legal re- 
straints: such is the conclusion of Dr. 
Gruenberg’s article on the trade unions. 

One much under-publicized volun- 
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. just a few things: 


tary effort is noted in what looks like 
an advertisement but is intended as an 
announcement. Catholic Relief Serv- 
ices—NCWC, American Catholicism’s 
agency for overseas aid, can point to 
achievements whose magnitude is, un- 
fortunately, commonly unsuspected by 
the man in the pew. 

With the assistance of well over a 
million volunteers in 53 countries, 
Catholic Relief Servicese—NCWC last 
year provided aid to more than 40 mil- 
lion needy persons. 

The total 1957 relief 
and resettlement program exceeded $148 


value of its 


million. More than one billion pounds 
of clothing, medicines and government 
surplus foods were shipped overseas, a 
tonnage equivalent to 29,411 carloads 
or to a freight train 278.5 miles long. 
These 911 shipments mean that, on an 
average, a shipment of relief supplies 
under Catholic auspices for the needy 
overseas left the United States every 
nine hours throughout the year. 

In addition, 42,000 refugees—includ- 
ing 20,100 


mented for visas and provided with 


Hungarians—were docu- 


homes and jobs in this country, Canada, 
Australia and other hospitable nations. 


An historian has pointed to three 


distinctively American contributions 
to the universal Church: our parochial 
school system, the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia and Maryknoll. A _ future 
torian will have to add Catholic Re- 
lief Servicese—NCWC to that list. 


basic administrative 


his- 


Funds for the 


costs of this official instrument of 
American Catholicism for overseas aid 
come from the collection taken up in 
all the churches on Laetare Sunday, 


March 16. E. D., S.J. 
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Social Ascent of 


JOHN KOSA and JOHN F. NASH 


WHEN WE SPEAK of the status of 
Catholics in American society, we are 
apt to be haunted by specters of judg- 
ments formulated decades ago. A stere- 
otype has found root in the subcon- 
scious of our fellow citizens and, rein- 
forced by vivid memories, is reproduced 
in popular literature. This stereotype 
crudely but all-too-frequently depicts 
the Catholic American as a recent im- 
migrant, semi-isolated in a poor neigh- 
borhood, praying to images as he strug- 
gles to adjust to his new environment 
while toiling in an unenviable job re- 
quiring little or no skill. Seldom is a 
Catholic portrayed in a higher social 
situation. Rather, he is imagined as ex- 
isting on the peripheries of the larger 
community, lagging behind the majority 
in prestige, possessions and the ameni- 
ties of life. 


In the 1880’s Jacob A. Riis, a com- 
passionate chronicler of the workers’ 
existence, depicted the Irish and the 
Italians huddled together in the crowd- 
ed, dark tenements of the lower East 
Side of New York. He commented on 





The authors teach Sociology at LeMoyne 
College, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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their lot in words expressive of the 
popular opinion of the times: 

The Irishman does not naturally take to 
tenement life, though with characteristic 
versatility he adapts himself to its con- 
ditions at once . . . The Italian immi- 
grant, who elects to stay in New York, 
here promptly reproduces conditions of 
destitution and disorder which, set in the 
framework of Mediterranean exuberance, 
are the delight of the artist, but in a 
matter-of-fact American community be- 
come its danger and reproach. 


In the following decades some of the 
notorious tenements disappeared; nev- 
ertheless, the emerging science of So- 
ciology, endeavoring to describe social 
life in objective terms, offered an esti- 
mate of the social status of Catholics 
not very different from that of Riis. 
In a notable monograph of the young 
science, Thomas and Znaniecki analyzed 
the social disorganization of the Polish 
immigrant, his family and morality 
crumbling. Harvey Zorbaugh painted 
a grim picture of the “Little Sicily” of 
Chicago. Elin Anderson described the 
peaceful city of Burlington, Vermont, 
and noted that the French-Canadian 
was left out of the civic activities of 
the respectable citizenry there. When 
studying a small city in the Middle 
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Catholics 


West under the fictitious name of 
“Jonesville” and an old New England 
coastal town called “Yankee City,” W. 
Lloyd Warner found that the majority 
of the Catholics were in the upper low- 
er-class, certainly below the middle- 
class level. 

A few nation-wide surveys, attempts 
to appraise the social composition of 
the United States, corroborated rather 
As late 
as 1940, for example, Hadley Cantril, 


than refuted this same picture. 


on interviewing a cross-section of the 
voting population in the course of a 
public-opinion research project, found 
that Catholics had a considerably lower 
rate of college graduates and a lower 
representation in the upper economic 
strata of society than Protestants. 

All these studies seemed to establish 
the fact that the Catholic population 
by and large has had a lower social 
status than the Protestant majority in 
The middle class, the 
American 


this country. 
backbone of 
overwhelmingly 
than in Protestant 
Hence, the old stereotype boldly identi- 
fied Protestantism with the middle class 


society, 
Catholic 
representation. 


was 
weaker in 


and Catholicism with the lower class. 
To be sure, most Catholics are compar- 
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atively newcomers in the stream of 
American immigration; the social status 
of a religious or of an ethnic group, 
moreover, depends much on the length 
of its American residence. Immigrants, 
as a rule, begin their career on the low- 
est rung of the social ladder, working 
at some unskilled job and living in 
neighborhoods like “Back of the Yards” 
Chicago. 


nings it takes several generations to 


From such humble begin- 


reach a higher status. 

An observer of the social stratifica- 
tion in the United States today must 
surely ask whether anything remains 
of the old 
clusions based on the old studies still 
hold? 


status system? 


stereotype. Do any con- 


Or do we have an entirely new 


There is some evidence found in 
various impressionistic offerings and in 
a few academic studies apparently paint- 
ing a new picture in typical American 
colors. There can be small doubt of 
the existence of a numerically strong 
Catholic middle class, represented in 
the professions and in white-collar-type 
occupations, with homes in the great 
American Suburbia, with consumptive 
habits, social life, education and civic 
life comparable to that of the familiar 
The 


to Republican from traditional Demo- 


Protestant middle class. switch 
cratic allegiance in the voting behavior 
of many Catholics is a case in point. 
The anti-union attitude manifested by 
many Catholics, sons of men who were 
the backbone of the earlier labor union 
movement, is another. It is also in- 
teresting and possibly indicative that 
recent to Catholicism 


many converts 


are recruited from the middle class 


and occasionally even from the upper 


class. The notably increased expendi- 
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tures of many parishes for ecclesiastical 
and educational purposes adds further 
testimony that Catholics are climbing 
up the New Catholic 
parishes, up overnight in 
Suburbia, 


number of Catholics in these middle- 


social ladder. 
springing 
testify to the increasing 


class concentrations. 


Obviously, in the history of Cath- 
olics in America, an important change 
has occurred in their social status, lift- 
ing a considerable number of them to 
A few 


family histories collected during our 


a higher socio-economic level. 
research illustrate what has happened. 


Case histories 

One of them, typical of Irish fami- 
lies, begins with the immigrant who 
came to America in the 1860’s. His 
son became a farmer, once a respectable 
The 


grandson, as happened in so many cases, 


lower middle-class occupation. 
had to leave the farm which could sup- 
port only one of the many children. 
He moved to a city, becoming a fac- 
tory worker, one of that great mass 
of unskilled workers who compose the 
lower class of the American economic 
and 


many other men, he was eventually 


social system. As happened to 
promoted to foreman, again a lower 
middle-class occupation. His son is 
now a college student and hopes to 
reach some higher echelon of the busi- 
ness hierarchy and thus achieve higher 
middle-class status. 

Another case history, probably typi- 
cal of many Italian families, covers a 
The founder of the 


family arrived in America in the first 


shorter time span. 


years of the present century and might 
have lived in one of the New York 


tenements described by Riis. He earned 
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his living in the construction industry, 


finding jobs with the small firms which 


are usually those least protected against 
labor 


He passed on the life of an 


the fluctuations of the market. 
average 
toiler to his son; the great boom of 
World War II made it possible for the 
son to find employment with a large 
manufacturing concern. A few years 
more and the grandson is attending col- 
lege, studying to become a lawyer. 
Data about the great social shift of 
frag- 


the Catholic population are 


mentary. The research project con- 
ducted at LeMoyne College was planned 
to gather systematic information about 
that social change and the present status 
of Catholics in the middle class. 

Social class and its various strata are 
defined in different terms, not only in 
everyday language but also in sociolog- 
ical literature. There are many ideal 
constructs, useful as guides in research. 
In one of our studies we used the defi- 


Richard 


, 
person s 


nition of the _ psychologist, 


Centers, accepting a own 
identification with a social class as in- 
dicating his actual class position. This 
was then verified against criteria estab- 
lished by Warner and others. A sam- 
ple of 201 students in Catholic col- 
leges was asked about their family 
The students were taken from 
three colleges located in New York 
City, Upstate New York and Kentucky. 


All of the respondents were white, na- 


history. 


tive-born, in the age group of 17-30 
years and claimed to belong to the mid- 
dle class. 

Their answers revealed a rather im- 
pressive social ascent in status over the 
three generations measured. In the gen- 
eration of the grandfathers, the fam- 
ilies were almost equally divided be 
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tween the working (upper lower) and 
the middle classes, with the former hav- 
ing a slight edge over the latter (43 
vs. 42 per cent of all the cases). Very 
few were in the upper class; all others 
were in the lower class. In the life 
cycle from grandfathers to fathers a 
great improvement in social status took 
place. About 90 per cent of the fath- 
ers were described as belonging to the 
middle class, a striking contrast to the 
response assigning only 42 per cent of 
the families to the middle class in the 
This 


would indicate that more than half of 


generation of the grandfathers. 


our group represent families newly 


arrived at middle-class status in the 


: ] 
present generat ion onty. 


Sociologists prefer a more objective 
identification of class position than that 
afforded by Richard Center’s question. 
Useful as it is, class identification may 
express merely a subjective opinion, one 
based on memories of family history, 
a technique which does not necessarily 
satisfy the methods of a scientific ob- 


server. It was believed necessary to 
verify the judgments of our respond- 
ents through some more objective cri- 
teria. 

Education is very much factor in 
class position; it is, moreover, a fact 
which can be used as one means of veri- 
level 


studied showed 


fication. The scholastic 


of the 
a 


three generations 
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marked improvement. Only three per 
cent of the grandfathers possessed some 
college or university education where- 
as 31 per cent of the fathers did, as, 


The 


level of education generally shows a 


of course, did all the students. 
nationwide improvement, to be sure, 
and there is a higher rate of college 
students in all social groups than one 
or two generations ago. Education is 
accepted everywhere as important to 
it be 


social nor should 
middle 


advancement; 
forgotten that the American 
class is now proportionally larger than 


ever before. 


Occupational test 


Occupation can be used as another 
means of verification. It is possible to 
place the various occupations on a pres- 
tige scale constructed by North and 
Hatt and widely used by sociologists. 
Prestige of occupations can be objec 
tively compared by this scale. Using 
this test, too, the occupational rise of 
our sample shows up rather clearly. 
grandfathers, the 


For the average 


occupation was near the level of a 


carpenter; for the fathers, at about 


that of the manager of a small store 
in a city; whereas the students foresee 
a job on the level of a building con- 
tractor or an economist. The students 
named, moreover, an intended occupa- 
tion which was in easy reach after 
graduation, many undoubtedly expect 
ing to rise higher during their work 
career. 


} 


These data show that over the last 


two or three decades a marked social 
ascent has taken place in these fam- 
ilies. The sample, however, like other 


samples taken from the Catholic pop- 
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ulation, was not homogeneous, since it 
consisted of different ethnic groups. 
Every ethnic group has its own history 
and sociology but, despite variations, 
those in our sample can be placed in 
two categories. The “old immigrant 
stock” among the Catholics, including 
the Irish, English, Dutch and Germans, 
arrived earlier than the “new immigrant 
stock” of Italians, French, Poles and 
Southeast Europeans. Our sample 
showed the striking differences between 
the two groups. Among the families 
of the older immigration, one of every 
16 fathers was an immigrant; one of ev- 
ery four fathers was an immigrant in 
the families of the later immigration. 
One of every three grandfathers was 
foreign-born in the families of the 
earlier immigration while, in the fam- 
ilies reaching our shores more recently, 
three of every four grandfathers were 
born abroad. 


Differences between the two groups 
appear consistently in all three gener- 
ations. A much higher percentage of the 
families of the earlier immigration were 
in the middle class; they had a higher 
education and occupations with higher 
prestige. The differences are duplicat- 
ed once more in the matter of residence. 
The majority of the families of the 
later immigration were living in an 
Italian or Polish ethnic neighborhood, 
while the majority of the families whose 
forebears arrived earlier lived dispersed 
throughout the cities. 


The students interrogated obviously 
came from two different backgrounds 
and met in the same classrooms. Will 
these differences persist? Will college 
education in common break the differ- 


ences down? The future plans of the 
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students furnish answers to these ques- 
tions. 

When our students asked 
whether they intended to pursue post- 
graduate studies, more from the 
later immigration indicated that they 
planned to do so. this 
area, two distinct patterns emerged, al- 
though somewhat modified. The aver- 
age college boy from the families of 


were 


Even in 


the older immigration group intended 
to join a business firm and there advance 
in the employment hierarchy. On the 
other hand, the college boy from the 
families of the later immigrants was 
attracted by a profession, particularly 
He evidently pre- 
ferred a profession which promised in- 


law and medicine. 


dependence in employment, hoping for 


the success that comes from individual 
initiative rather than from competitive 
promotion in the ranks of salaried em- 
ployees. 


In a speculative way, two hypotheses 
can be advanced to explain the diver- 
gent patterns. First, one could assume 
that the families of the group of the 
more recent immigrants, who send pro- 
portionately fewer students to the col- 
leges, select them by more rigorous 
standards of aptitude. An analysis, 
psychological tests 
taken by the students upon their en- 
trance does not substantiate this hy- 
Another explanation seems 
more plausible. One must not forget 
that promotion and success in the bus- 


however, of the 


pothesis. 
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iness world depend in good part on 
the background and connections pro- 
vided by the family. The more secure 
families of the earlier immigration here 
have obvious advantages. The young- 
sters from the other group cannot ex- 
pect much support from their family 
backgrounds and are, in consequence, 
more apt to seek the opportunities of- 
fered in liberal professions. It is also 
possible that discrimination on grounds 
of ethnic origin limits their chance for 
advancement in the managerial ranks. 

The study here described drew upon 
a rather small sample. Yet, if we cou- 
ple it with the results of several other 
pertinent studies, a supportable con- 
clusion can be reached concerning the 
present status of Catholics in the so- 
cial class structure. 


Middle-class status 

It is quite evident that the old sup- 
posed antithesis between a Protestant 
middle-class and a Catholic lower-class 
can no longer be maintained. To a 


great extent Catholics have climbed in 
They are still under- 
represented in the upper class, although 


social standing. 


a proportionately large number of them 
are found in every area of middle-class 
life. Indeed, they form a new segment 
of middle-class new in its 
domicile and new in its class position. 
Perhaps half of these families reached 
middle-class status only in the present 
generation. They are. still 
somewhat insecure in their status and 


America, 


gauche, 


not fully accepted, not having the mid- 
dle-class traditions possessed over the 
They are as yet not at 
ease in their new position. The estab- 
lishment of this new middle class has 
taken place apparently since the 1930’s, 
that important decade which saw so 


generations. 
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many changes in the social structure 
of America. In its rise and final as- 
similation, the rapidly expanding Cath- 
olic higher education has had and will 


have a great role. 


Disappearing differences? 


Even within the middle class, Cath- 
do not 
Distinctions 


olics form a homogeneous 
group. 
according to the ethnic origins of the 
Catholics Many of the 


families of the earlier immigration have 


must be made 


concerned. 


enjoyed middle-class status for two or 
three generations. They have, con- 
sequently, an accepted, secure place in 
American society, a status with higher 
prestige, 
tion. 
tion are still—not unsurprisingly—un- 
der-represented in the middle 


Their social ascent, when it occurs, has 


and less or no discrimina- 


Families of the newer immigra- 
class. 
been rapid indeed. They seem to move 
ahead with a greater ambition, moti- 
vated to a large extent doubtless by 
their own insecurity, the result of not 
being wholly accepted. 

The 


equality of social status where the so- 


present trend is toward an 
cial differences between Catholics and 
Protestants will disappear. Predictions 
or speculations on when and how the 
group of the later immigration will be 
completely assimilated would be un- 
warranted; it is clear, however, that 
Catholics are moving with the national 
trend. Their numbers are increasing 
in every new suburb; they are adopting 
more and more the traits of the Prot- 
estant middle class. 

Will they one day be distinguish- 
able from their non-Catholic neigh- 
bors only by the fact that they go to 


different churches on Sunday? 
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Wilfrid Parsons: 


THEY Do THESE things better in 
Europe. There, when a distinguished 
man reaches his seventieth birthday, 
his friends and disciples present him 
with a Festschrift, a collection of 
studies on topics which have engaged 
his interests. The seventieth birthday 
of Father Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., was 
celebrated at Georgetown University on 
March 17 last year with all the familiar 
warmth of that tradition-filled Jesuit 
community; it was a private observ- 
ance, one for and in the family. In 
reparation for our editorial obtuseness 
in letting that occasion pass without 
mention, SOCIAL ORDER proposes to im- 
prove on European practice by honor- 
ing Father Parsons’ seventy-first birth- 
day. 

Coming from an impressively long- 
lived family, Father Parsons will be on 
hand, God willing, to grace many a 
future birthday party; he may even live 
to see realized his cherished dream of 
homerule for the District of Columbia, 
for which he has long been an inde- 
fatigable lobbyist. This year, however, 


The Editor of SOCIAL ORDER is an old 
croquet opponent of Father Parsons. 
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EDWARD DUFF, S.J. 


he will see set down in print what has 
so often been said of him: that he has 
been — and is—a powerful force re- 
lating religion to American life. For 
that would be the theme of any sympo- 
sium which ambitioned noting Father 
Parsons’ contribution in many fields: 
he has been an adroit and tireless in- 
terpreter of the original American tra- 
dition that sees religion as a realm dis- 
tinct from the political institutions of 
society — and this in the interest of 
their mutual freedom and out of respect 
for the proper autonomy of each — but, 
at the same time, as providing the gen- 
eral perspectives for the shaping of a 
truly human Temporal City and the 
compelling imperatives for its con- 
tinuous construction. 


For that role Wilfrid Parsons has 
been singularly advantaged by nature 
and by a Providence which provided op- 
portunities promptly exploited. “Walk 
through every open door,” he once 
counselled a younger Jesuit. In every 
successive room Wilfrid Parsons has en- 
tered (or was assigned) he immediately 
raised the curtains, surveyed the land- 
scape and began to study earnestly, 
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an Appreciation 


e Festschrift for 
the interpreter of the 


in American society 


salvaging from the experience material 
for later work. Thus, everything that 
he has learned helped him to compre- 
hend better the taproot of the Ameri- 
political 
worth by reason of his creation by God 
—and to clarify its relevance for the 
problems of the hour. 


can system — man’s innate 


The experience of a Jesuit General 
Congregation impressing upon the New 
York Provincial the value of study 
abroad resulted in Wilfrid Parsons being 
sent in 1907 at the age of twenty to 
Louvain, then alive with the stimulat- 
ing influence of Désiré Mercier and the 
Thomistic Revival, to study philosophy. 
The generous policy of long-sighted 
American authorized wide 
travel during holidays, thus enabling 
him to observe the continent’s political 
scene at firsthand and to practice his 
considerable skill at languages. The 
Radicals, the expression of the trium- 
phant middle-class doctrine of an in- 
dividualism warring on the whole Chris- 
tradition, were 
power. To have had a chance to ex- 
amine their doctrine and tactics was of 


superiors 


tian everywhere in 


immense value when later there was 
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role of religion 


need of explaining how secularism de- 
nies the primitive American idea and 
endangers American society. 

The chore of playing cicerone to 
Father John J. Wynne, S.J., on a visit 
to Louvain to enlist collaborators for 
the Catholic Encyclopedia, was reward- 
ed by an invitation to serve as Belgian 
correspondent for the prospective new 
weekly, America, another of Father 
Wynne’s projects. The 
dated April 2, 1909, has his first con- 


second issue, 


tribution. Significantly, it reports a 
political attack on the religious schools 
in the Congo. 

The next door to open disclosed class- 
rooms filled with American boys in 
Boston, New York and Worcester to 
be instructed in all the traditional sub- 
jects taught in Jesuit schools. Years 


later, addressing a meeting of the 
Catholic 
Boston, he shared the platform with five 
heads of Catholic 


schools of the area whom he had taught. 


Educational Association at 


colleges or high 
Five years of that sort of work is a 
precious apprenticeship in the skills of 
communication. When joined to “ap- 
proachability” (the characteristic which 
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a Holy Cross freshman of more than 40 
years ago still first recalls of him to- 
day), the enthusiasm of his later grad- 
uate students at the Catholic University 
of America is understandable. Learn- 
ing that I proposed to do this piece, 
several of them were kind enough to 
write me. Thus, Dr. C. J. Nuesse, now 
Dean of the School of Social Science 
there, remembers him best 

as a stimulating teacher who enjoyed the 


exposition of 


informal discussions with clarity, 


ideas and examined them in 
geniali- 
ty and a wisdom born of experience as 
well as thought. No small part of his own 
contribution was his ability to reveal the 
hi 


1in his own mind as 


controversies, bot] 


wheels at work wit 
he unraveled tangle 
historical and contemporary. A fair pro- 
portion of the participants in his annual 
seminar on contemporary political prob 
lems enrolled, even though the credit re- 
quirements of their degree programs had 
been fulfilled; they were simply interested 
in the weekly presentations and discus- 
sions. 
“Stimulating and provocative” are the 
adjectives beginning a paragraph in a 
letter from Chicago’s Monsignor Daniel 
M. Cantwell, chaplain of the Catholic 
Council on Working Life, who con- 
tinues: 


By this I don’t mean that he was one who 
over-stated issues in order to create argu- 
ments. Rather, he had a genius at analy- 
sis of social philosophy and its application 
to current issues. Moreover, he was not 
afraid to take and, what is 
equally laudatory, he encouraged others in 


positions 


the class to take positions and to argue 
their cases. He never talked down to the 
students and manifested a genuine interest 
in and respect for other viewpoints. 


The memories of Monsignor George G. 
Higgins, Director of NCWC’s Depart- 
ment of Social Action, are so personal 


and detailed that they should be pub- 
“Without 
Mon- 


lished in extenso elsewhere. 
any qualifications whatsoever,” 
signor Higgins writes, 
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he was by all odds the best teacher I ever 
had. Father 
had (and still has, in spite of a multitude 


One reason is that Parsons 


of physical ailments and infirmities that 
would have sent a lesser man to pasture 
long ago) an amazing intellectual curio- 
sity which he _ instinctively 
You couldn’t be in his com- 


pany in or out of the classroom without 


transmits to 
his students. 


catching a little of his contagious enthusi- 
asm for learning and for the best in litera- 


ture and the arts. 
There is a second qualilty of his old 
teacher which Monsignor Higgins lists: 
To a greater degree than any other teach- 
er I have ever encountered, 
ability (it seems to be almost congenital 


with him) to treat his students, I won't 


he had the 


say with respect (that sounds too formal) 
but with genuine affection. He could put 
the most callow sophomore (or, speaking 
more personally, the most callow neophyte 
in the priesthood) completely at ease in 
less than ten minutes and could sincerely 
give the impression that he took his stu- 
dents, lay and clerical, as seriously as 
though they were fellow-members of the 
faculty. He conducted his seminars 
almost self-effacingly, like a sensitive or- 
chestra leader, bringing out the best that 
was in each of his students and taking 
particular pains to encourage the younger 
or less articulate members of the group to 
speak their minds as freely as they could 
or would. 

Monsignor Higgins will not be surprised 

to learn (if 1 may be allowed to speak 

that Parsons 


more personally) Father 


manifested this side of his character 
more unabashedly toward his younger 
brothers in the Society of Jesus. He 
was a regular visitor at their summe 
vacation houses where he astounded the 
with his 


scholastics croquet-playing 


ability (even under auto headlights) 
and by his comprehensive knowledge of 
sports—of when, for example, Charlie 
Paddock won the ICAA sprints and 
what his time was. Father Raymond 
Corrigan, S.J., the Saint Louis Univer- 


sity historian whose early death was a 
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serious loss to ¢ atholic scholarship, once 


remarked: “It happens that Bill Par- 


" 
sOnS will not know the inswer to a 


question on occasion but don’t expect 


1 
to catch him out on the same point 


later.” On a recent visit to Washing- 
ton my conversation with Father Par- 
sons was interrupted by Father Louis 
Gallagher, S.J. Engaged in writing the 
life of the late Edmund Walsh, S.J., 
Father Gallagher wanted to know the 
location of the episcopal sees of eight 
names he had en- 
Walsh’s 
With the assurance of a contestant on 
the $64,000 Challenge, Father Parsons 


rattled off the cities. 


bishops W hose 


countered in Father papers. 


A talent for Greek would not seem 
to open interesting doors. In 
G,. 'B; Major 
mockingly advises Undershaft to study 


value only, ob- 


many 


Shaw’s Barbara Cousins 
Greek for its prestige 
“Other 


qualifications of waiters and commer- 


serving: languages are the 
cial travelers. Greek is to a man of po- 
sition what the hallmark is to silver.” 
Father Parsons’ talent for Greek brought 
him the extra assignment, while he was 
studying theology, of guiding in that 
language the young Jesuit philosophers 
preparing themselves for their teaching 
experience. And yet, a talent for Greek 
gave the young Father Parsons a ca- 
pacity for a fruitful concentration on 
the Church Fathers when he was as- 
signed to Rome for graduate study in 
theology just after World War I. His 
two years in the Eternal City, where 
Father M. de la Taille, S.J., was one of 
his professors and Father Tacchi-Ven- 
turi the Superior of the house where he 
lived, was a valuable background when 
he explained the history of the Roman 
Question and the terms of its settle- 
ment in his book, The Pope and Italy, 
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after the 
1929. His 


1 ] 
sional training in treology gave 


written just signing of the 


Lateran Treaty in profes 


Father 


Parsons a deeper view ol human destiny 


and of the essential solidarity of all 
mankind—his dissertation was on the 
Mystical Body in the Fathers—supply- 
ing rich insights for later dealing pub- 
licly with the problems of racism, to- 
talitarianism, economic justice, the re- 


lations of Church and State, etc. 


Versatility 


Doors kept opening. An apprentice- 
ship under the exacting Father Richard 
H. Tierney, S.J., editor of America, 
whom he was summoned from teaching 
theology to assist, transformed the dull 
prose of the professor into the crisp 
style of a trained journalist. The prob- 
lems of the Depression made him study 


. | ] 
economics in order to guide the edli- 


torial policies of America in a responsi- 
ble fashion. A subsequent 


as Director of Libraries at Georgetown 


issignment 


University occasioned the discovery of 


' 
much uncatalogued material and led to 

| | 
issuing in the book 


further research, 


Americana (1939). An 


° 1 
invitation to share his immense know] 


Early Catholic 


edge of national politics with the read- 
“Washington 
1943 has 


: 1 
ers of America resulted in 


Fe ' 
Front,”’ a column which since 


reported with undiminished astuteness 


and unflagging zest the trends and tides 


of our Time of Troubles. 


Still another door opened when Fath 


er Parsons was appointed a professor 


at the Catholic University of America, 


the first member of the Society of 


Jesus to hold a full-time post there. 


He became the Superior of a small 


Jesuit community which he established 
University 


1 
near the Campus In a trans- 


formed Protestant church to which he 





gave the name, “Carroll House.” In 
the University’s School of Social Sci- 
ence his field was Political Science. One 
of his courses was historical, another 
dealt with the classical problems of 
political philosophy; by all accounts, 
it was his seminar dealing with the ap- 
plication of Catholic principles to con- 
temporary problems, generally those of 
which 


was most popular. These seminars were 


current Congressional action, 
conducted, so Monsignor Higgins re- 
calls, “once a week around the dining 
room at Carroll House until some un- 
imaginative University bureaucrat made 
him transfer them to a dreary class- 
In 1952 Father 
Parsons reached the mandatory retire- 
ment age; he left Carroll House and 


room on the campus.” 


returned to live at Georgetown. 

His policy of walking through 
every open door has turned out to be a 
vastly exhilarating and varied existence 
for this 71-year-old Jesuit, remembered 
today by his high school students of 
45 years ago as “having such a huge 
head on such a small body” and as 
“someone we worshipped because he 


knew everything and yet deigned to 


talk with us and go on picnics with 
us.” 

It is as a journalist and, most com- 
monly, as editor of America that Wil- 
frid Parsons is identified. The first is- 
sue of the magazine carrying his name 
as editor (‘‘President’’ is the actual read- 
ing) is dated June 20, 1925, the last, 
just before his transfer to Georgetown 
to teach political science, is dated May 
2, 1936. Of course, he had contributed 
with good regularity from the second 
issue, had had editorial responsibility 
for the magazine (and for the Catholic 
Mind) during Father Tierney’s absence 
in Rome on Jesuit business and for the 
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several months of his chief’s final ill- 
ness. His eleven years as editor spanned 
an epoch when smug folly gave way to 
endemic panic to be succeeded by a pre- 
carious recovery; the United States had 
passed through a social revolution and 
emerged stronger. America, under 
Father Parsons’ resourceful and forth- 
right guidance, appraised the deeper 
meanings of these changes. Henry L. 
Mencken’s wry note, “You stayed one 
year longer than any editor should,” 
revealed memories of the declining for- 
tunes of the Mercury rather than the 
position of America when Father Par- 
sons was replaced. The magazine was 
decidedly more professional, more com- 
prehensive and more influential. 


How much that was ludicrous and 
dismaying and mean and thrilling oc- 
curred during those 11 years! There 
was the miniature golf craze, the Flo- 
rida land boom, the epidemic of gang 
wars in Chicago, the bathtub gin, the 
Dempsey-Tunney fights (with three 
streamer, full-page headlines in the 
good, grey New York Times), Lind- 
bergh’s flight to Paris, Al Smith’s de- 
feat, the stock-buying fever and the 
soaring market, ‘Black Thursday,” Oc- 
tober 24, 1929, with the ticker at 7 
p.m. still reporting the price of shares 
despairingly dumped at closing time 
four hours earlier, the Bonus Army’s 
march on Washington, the bank clos- 
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ings, the assurance on March 4, 1933, 
that “the only thing we have to fear 
is fear itself,” the Brain Trust, the birth 
and proliferation of the alphabet agen- 
cies with WPA employing three and a 
half million people, the NRA codes, 
“proletarian” literature novels 
and two plays were written about the 
Gastonia strike alone), the National 
Union for Social Justice with head- 
quarters at the Shrine of the Little 
Flower, Royal Oak, Mich., the building 
of Grand Coulee and Bonneville dams, 
John L. Lewis and his CIO, Mussolini’s 
invasion of Ethiopia and (effectively) 
the death of the League of Nations, the 
Spanish Civil War, Hitler’s occupation 
of the Rhineland, the Dust Bowl, the 
Supreme Court’s striking down of the 
federal government’s effort to deal with 
national industrial and 
problems... . 


(nine 


agricultural 


Such was the exciting background 
of Father Parsons’ 11 in New 
York City when—as Myles Connolly 
writes me from Hollywood— 


years 


He was far more than an editor and he 
made the paper into far more than a 
magazine. The America office, as pre- 
sided over by him, was a combination of 
employment office, embassy, information 
center, marriage bureau, Travelers’ Aid 
Society and 10 Downing Street. He made 
and kept all sorts of contacts and friend- 
ships in all branches of life—diplomacy, 
newspapers, the ecclesiastical hierarchy, 
big business and so on—and he put these 
contacts and friendships to good work in- 
deed. 


A book turned up in a corner of his 
room on a recent visit there illustrated 
for me this varied influence. The book 
is a presentation copy of Days With- 
out End and is inscribed to Father Par- 
sons by Eugene O’Neill for his help 
in shaping Act Four of that play; the 
reference is to the scene where John 
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Loving, the good phase of the double- 
personality, central character, throws 
himself before the crucifix. 

Another correspondent reminds me 
that the present paneled Editor’s office 
and staff room at America was prepar- 
ed by Father Parsons, when he bought 
and transformed the West 108th Street 
residence, as a small hall for the num- 
erous small groups in the orbit of the 
magazine’s apostolic activity who used 
Martin Quigley, Sr., 
ascribes “‘the authoritative character” of 
to the 
contacts, remarking in a recent letter 


to meet there. 


America same wide range of 


to me: “Father Parsons could quickly 


reach by telephone an expert in most 
any field with whom he was well ac- 
quainted.” 

Nor was he merely using people. 
Both Mr. Quigley and Joseph I. Breen 
recall Father Parsons’ effective help to 
young writers. Monsignor Higgins calls 
upon personal experience when he notes 

his extraordinary generosity in graciously 

answering bothersome letters from semi- 
narians [at Mundelein] who were prepar- 
ing term papers or public lectures and 
wanted to quote him as an authority. This 
used to happen rather frequently but 

Father Parsons never seemed to _ lose 

patience with his demanding correspon- 

dents. 
Mr. Quigley adds a further aspect of 
Father Parsons’ work at America: 

He functioned in New York virtually as 

a public relations counsellor for Catholic 

interests. Newspapers and wire services, 

when confronted with a Catholic develop- 
ment of any kind, would immediately con- 
tact Father Parsons for information and 
guidance on handling the story. I know 
of a large number of incidents when he 
performed a most valuable service in caus- 

ing the press to present the facts and a 

true interpretation of them. 


In this connection, all my corres- 
pondents refer to Father Parsons’ role 
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in publicizing, and against great odds, 
the story of the persecution of the 
Church in Mexico. Myles Connolly, 
who was editor of Columbia at that 
time, hopes some day “to sketch out 
his unrecorded work for the Knights 
of Columbus” in the campaign to get 


the truth to the American people. 


AVA 


It is a story that would win a 
prompter hearing today, now that we 
have learned that persecution of re- 
ligion is a necessary manifestation of 
a totalitarian regime, which cannot al- 
low any sector of human freedom in- 
dependent of its control. In those days 
this was not so clear. The persecution 
of the Church was, of course, denied 
by the series of bandit chiefs who had 
seized power and were being sustained 
and even cultivated by the American 
government, obviously at the behest of 


As Am- 


once ex- 


substantial business groups. 


bassador Dwight Morrow 


plained to Father Parsons: 
We have this crowd partly “educated” and 
we will not start in all over again with 
another. We are working on them as we 
are doing with Russia. If you make them 
prosperous, they will become conservative. 
Since the gunmen in office represented 
themselves as leaders of a social revo- 
lution, American public opinion was 
easily led to believe that the Church 
was, as expected, against progress. And, 
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anyhow, these were only Mexicans who 
were being pushed around. 

What was happening in Mexico 30 
years ago was the same dismal business 
China 


and elsewhere: alternating programs of 


which is transpiring today in 
terror and bribery to force the Church 
The 


character of the regime emerges clearly 


to become a prop of the state. 


in one situation which provided Graham 
Greene with the plot for his Labyrin- 
thine Ways (published in England as 
The Power and the Glory). 


in New York, the young English author 


Arriving 


sought out Father Parsons to present 
a letter of introduction from George 
the Catholic Ob- 


server of London; he was looking, he 


Barnard, editor of 


explained, for a subject for a novel 
and was seeking suggestions. Speaking 
of Mexico, which preoccupied him at 
the time, Father Parsons told Greene 
that Bishop Pascual Diaz of Tabasco 
was expelled for opposing the Gov- 
ernor’s decree that every priest func- 


tioning in the State must marry. 


Mexican involvement 


With a monthly subsidy of $5,000 
from the Knights of Columbus, Wil- 
frid Parsons set out to challenge the 
preferences of the United States gov- 
ernment by seeing to it that the truth 
was known. He engaged the celebrated 
war-correspondent and resourceful ad- 
venturer Francis MacCullagh, to slip 
into Mexico through Lower California 
and to do the investigating which re- 
sulted in the book Red Mexico. He or- 
ganized a private news agency with dis- 
patches from all over the country be- 
ing delivered at El Paso by a Catholic 
worker to a_ Jesuit 
Revista Catolica 


Mexican railroad 


lay-brother at the 
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press who had them put on the leased 
The 


of the persecution and of the 


wire of the Cincinnati Inquirer. 
story 


heroic loyalty of the faithful south of 


the Rio Grande Father Parsons graphi- 


cally recounted in his book, Mevican 
Martyrdom, in 1936. 

That his activities were helpful is 
evidenced by the abiding gratitude of 
hierarchy. That it 


the Mexican was 


TS 


partially effective is clear from the ef- 
forts made to stop him. A plot of the 
Mexican government was uncovered 
involving the shipment of arms, from 
New York, supposedly to bands of reb- 
were to be seized 


els; the munitions 


in transit at Havana, where it would 
be announced that they were a gift from 
Cardinal Hayes transmitted by Father 
Parsons. On another occasion, he was 
presented with a forged letter ostensibly 
implicating him in dealings with the 


The 


print and be damned. 


rebels. blackmailer was told to 
His telephone, 
it was later learned, had been tapped by 
the federal government. 

No one is more knowledgeable about 
the history of motion picture business 
than Martin Quigley, publisher of five 
trade journals for the industry. Mr. 
Quigley writes me: 

When in the summer of 1929 I hit on the 


idea of a code of guidance for the motion 


picture producers, the first person with 
Father 


From him I received invaluable 


whom I discussed the matter was 
Parsons 


information and advice. Subsequently, i 
the work which led to the establishment 
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of the National Legion of Decency, Father 


] 
Parsons played a significant role. 


Joseph I. Breen, who headed the office 
administering the Code adopted by the 
motion picture producers, recalls the 
respect and active friendship of Will 
“czar” of the 


Hays, industry, for 


Father Parsons. Mr. Quigley recounts 
his direct assistance to Hollywood pro- 
ducers: “Perhaps a half-dozen import- 
ant motion pictures Came to the screen, 
free of serious objection from a Cath- 
olic viewpoint, on account of the serv- 
Parsons.” 


ices of Father 


Seconded by a small but extremely 


competent staff, Father Parsons could 
salvage a good deal of time from the 
grinding chores of continually supply- 
Aided by 
the industrious Joseph Husslein, the 


prolific Paul Blakely, Francis X. Tal- 


bot, always enthusiastic for all things 


ing copy for the magazine. 


Catholic, John LaFarge (“The Pilgrim” 
whose page, “With Scrip and Staff,” 
was filled each week w ith wise reflections 


on a multitude of things) and others 


of shorter tenure, the editor was able 


to travel, to lecture and to write for 


other publications. The production of 


the magazine was overseen by Thomas 


F. Meehan, a faithful and = scholarly 


layman. 


Just as the concerns of the nation 


were more limited 25 years ago, the 


range of topics discussed in America in 


those years (such, at least, is an impres- 


sion that lingers) were not as compre- 


1 
hensive as they are today. There were, to 


staple 


be sure, the topics of education 


(shortly after Father Parsons became 


editor, America printed an article by 
George N. “Have We Any 


Scholars?”’, an indictment which 


Shuster, 
trom 
itself in 


the magazine disassociated 





part), labor, Catholic literature, fed- 
eral legislation and the dismal but ap- 
parently permanent fact of the per- 
secution of the Church in one country 
or other. 


Editorial interests 


The editor’s intent, one suspects, was 
to keep the paper always lively. He 
himself contributed signed articles only 
rarely and then generally as a series, 
the fruit of a prolonged study of a 
problem. Thus, in the spring of 1935 
Wilfrid Parsons wrote a four-part, in- 
exorably cold-blooded analysis of Fath- 
er Coughlin’s economic ideas which 
evoked the reaction in the 
Conced- 
ing the Radio Priest’s right as “‘a cit- 
izen to speak for concrete proposals 
in economic and social life,” the first 


nosiest 
whole history of the review. 


article invited the readers “to examine 
his proposals with calmness and just- 
The proposal of a government 
monopoly of credit with a massive 


ice.” 
expansion of money may be heard again 
if the present recession deepens. Father 
Parsons’ exposure of the evils of what 
he termed “one way money,” with its 
disastrous inflationary character, may 
need resurrecting. 


Another series, analyzing in 1934 
“The Philosophy of the New Deal,” is 
fascinating reading today. It reveals 
at once the chasm dividing us from 
the pre-Roosevelt era and the general 
political orientation of Wilfrid Par- 
The winter before he had writ- 
ten: “In fact, the industrial system 
has received the most crushing of all 
American refutations, it doesn’t work.” 
Now he could report: “The year 1933 
opened with the country just as poor 
in ideas about recovery as it was in 


sons. 
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dollars. It ended with us somewhat 
better off in dollars but enormously 
Many of these ideas 
were incorporated into legislation in 


richer in ideas.” 


order to strengthen “the national gov- 
ernment until it is coterminous with 
industry itself, which it is not now. 
Strongly influenced by the book of 
Berle and Means on the concentration 
of control in modern corporations, he 
applauded the growth of the what Pro- 
fessor Galbraith was later to call “coun- 
And 
pleased with increased public control of 
big business and irresponsible finance, 
he wasn’t taken in by the propaganda 
for the NRA. His close study of 


tervailing powers.” yet, while 


Quadragesimo Anno showed him what 


was wrong: the real owners of property 
were not effectively represented in the 
machinery of its institutions, neither 
was labor; the administration of NRA 
was, consequently, a game of tag be- 
tween the government and the man- 
agers of big industry. 


The impression will not down that 
Wilfrid Parsons liked Franklin D. 
Roosevelt (who had sought his coun- 
sel in the 1932 campaign) because his 
government stood for new ideas. 


An irrepressible boyishness remains 
with him to this day, a_ boyishness 
which delights in movement and ex- 
citement and which will be instinctively 
attracted, for example, to Alfred North 
Whitehead’s book Adventures of Ideas 
by its very title. Monsignor Cantwell 
notes this same trait: ‘““There is about 
Father Parsons a kind of bouncing en- 
thusiasm. He is very much alive with- 
out being ponderous. He takes issues 
seriously without losing his sense of 


humor.” 
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On occasion the editor would write 
an article to show that he was follow- 
ing closely the general field of culture. 
founded the 


(Indeed, he quarterly 


Thought to provide the possibility of 
a profounder and more extended exami- 
nation of the significant trends which, 
perforce, America had to survey super- 
ficially and almost on the fly.) Thus 
in an article “What Is This New Hu- 
manism?” he catalogued and appraised 
in the spring of 1930 the personalities 
and the various emphases in letters, 


philosophy and economic policy that 


were subsequently to find in good num- 
bers a roost, albeit a temporary one, 
on the table of contents of the Ameri- 
can Review. Interestingly enough, he 
lists a “young lecturer,” Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, as a “Deist.” 

Father Parsons’ exceptional capacity 
for acute analysis and for plain and 
clear exposition was singled out by ev- 
ery one of my correspondents; these 
qualities are found in everything he 
has written, Social 
Thought of the American Hierarchy, 
first contributed as an article for sociAL 
ORDER and still available from our of: 


not least in the 


fice as a booklet. Curiously, not one 
explicitly noted his markedly theological 
mind. As editor of a journal of opin- 
ion, he had small opportunity to dis- 
hi When he 


slay his proper specialty. 
pia} Prof I i 
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did, as in the Christmas articles of 
1929 and 1933, he sketched a Pauline 
vision of Christ’s mission to recapitu- 
late all things in Himself. It was a 
specifically Incarnational view of real- 
ity, written with the accent and liter- 
ary brilliance and (may one hint?) the 
Cer- 


tainly, his long career of explaining 


mysticism of Father Martindale. 


the relation of religion to temporal in- 
stitutions has always evidenced a mind 
tempered by an arduous theological 
training. Typically, when expounding 
the multiple significance of the richly- 
dogmatic encyclical on the Kingship of 
Christ to America’s readers on January 
30, 1926, he urged: “If people, after 
using the words, ‘independence of the 
Church from the State,’ will always add 
the words, ‘in spiritual matters,’ they 
will not go far wrong.” 


Religion and society 


The problem of the relation of re- 
ligion to the political order broke into 
the news in a noisy fashion when Wil- 
frid Parsons first appeared on the mast- 


head as the editor of America. 


On June 20, 1925, the day before the 


new 


date of that issue, defense counsel for 
John T. 


on trial at Dayton, Tenn., persuaded 


Scopes, a high school teacher 


William Jennings Bryan, the prosecut- 
ing attorney in the case, to take the 
stand as an expert witness, testifying 
The 


had arranged to be arrested as a vio- 


on matters theological. accused 
lator of a state law forbidding the 
teaching of ‘‘any theory that denies 
the story of the Divine Creation of 
While the 


court sat out of doors, sweltering in 


man as taught in the Bible. 


shirt-sleeves, the nation laughed at the 
spectacle of the earnest ignorance of a 
crass fundamentalist being ridiculed by 
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the mocking questions of a crude athe- 
ist, Clarence Darrow. The Chicago law- 
yer was hailed as one fighting for free- 
dom of thought and emancipation from 
trial became 


superstition. The Scopes 


a symbol; Dayton sprang to world at- 


tention as Little Rock was to do last 


year. Father Parsons saw a deeper 


meaning to the incident: 


Many are looking to Darrow as the cham 
pion of a movement aiming at the weak- 
ening and ultimately the 
Christianity in this country. A large group 
looks to Mr. Bryan as the champion of a 
movement that aims at union of the State 
with a certain set of churches. 


overthrow of 


The multiform deChristianizing forces 
which he had seen wearing the Radical 
badge during student days in Europe 
were at large in the United States and 
were eroding the roots of American in- 
stitutions. Indeed, as he was to write 
later: ““We in this country, by follow- 
ing a practical premise, arrived at the 
same point at which European coun- 
tries arrive from a theoretical one.” The 
quotation is from Which Way Democ- 
racy?, published in 1939, a series of 
essays tracing the progressive leaching 
of Christian values from the heritage 
of the West, examining the early relig- 
ious assumptions and affirmations of 
the American political system, expound- 
ing what Mr. Lippman was later to 
call “The Public Philosophy” and in- 
dicating some of its implications for 
relations 
Father Par- 


economic polity, interracial 


and international affairs. 
sons wrote: 

To accept that basic political truth [the 
second paragraph of the Declaration of 
Independence], a man had to believe in 
God; he had to believe that God is all- 
knowing and all-powerful, that he is a 
Creator; that man is God’s creature and 
possession; that as a result of this relation 
to God, man possesses within himself a 
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law which is merely the Eternal Law in 
finite form; that this natural law is the 
all government and all 
rights; and that governments exist merely 
to administer this Divine Law existing in 
All this a man must believe if he is 
adherent of the 
political theory. To 
American Declara- 


source of all law, 


man. 
to pass muster as an 
original American 
those who signed the 
tion of Inde pendence it was “self-evident.” 
It is no longer self-evident. It is, in fact, 
almost universally denied. 

This 


continued, is a manifestation of a pro- 


universal denial, Father Parsons 


gressive discounting of man’s spiritual 
dignity and of his imperishable destiny. 
If you deny that nature, with its spiritual 
essence; if you put man’s dependence di- 
rectly or ultimately upon society alone; if 
you place the source of man’s rights in 
society and not in an endowment from his 
Creator; then you have created for him a 
hell on earth and opened the gates to 
every form of inhuman despotism. It is 
only by proclaiming his God and making 
him a creature of that God, that you can 
set him free. For you have sought out his 
nature in the hand of God Who created 
him and you basis of his 
rights out of reach of greed, ambition and 
injustice. You have put him at last where 
no dictator can regiment him and no ma- 


have set the 


jority can stifle him. Make him the crea- 

ture of any finite will and you have made 

him a slave. 
The relegation of religion exclusively 
to the sphere of private judgment and 
personal affairs, Father Parsons pointed 
out, created a vacuum. This vacuum 
was promptly filled by ersatz religions, 
by the doctrines of the Divine Right 


of Kings or of the majority, by laissez- 


faire in economics and selfish national- 


ism in politics, and latterly by com- 
munism: 

In our time this secular religion has 
added to itself a social theory which at 
masses and a_ political 
theory which gives it a despotic power. 
With those two new weapons, the eternal 
Outlaw expects to march into the Temple 
of Man and rule there forever. 


last attracts the 
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Wilfrid Parsons, it might be well to 
indicate parenthetically here, never be- 
came excited over the peril of com- 
munism at home. Significantly, he 
closes his brochure, Social Thought of 
the American Hierarchy, by noting that 
in a volume of 402 pages, collecting 
the statements and pastorals of our 
bishops, communism is mentioned only 
Soviet Russia only 


three times and 


twice. He concludes: 
highly 


It means that these bishops were 


The omission is, I think, signifi- 


cant. 


more interested in a_ positive 

which would make communism impossible 

in this country than they were in a sterile, 
| 


anti-communism. The lesson 


program 


negative 

should not be lost. 

Determined to keep the state and 
the church in separate spheres both in 
thought and in reality, Wilfrid Par- 
sons has always been impatient with the 
phrase, 
The 


phrase obviously does not mean W hat 


ignorance concealed in the 


“separation of church and state.” 


it Says, he once declared: 
To bring about a true separat 


two societies is obviously impossible, unless 


: 
vou are going to tear each of the members 


physically into two pieces, for the sam 


t ( I ‘ 
taneouslu. You 


two societies by 


ne tu cietltes Simu 
cannot even separate the 
placing the members 
the church over here and the members ol 
State Ove! there, for each of the peo 
in one set would still continue 


tO the other set 
The quotation is taken from The First 
1948 


the Most Reverend Fran- 


Freedom, published in with a 
Foreword by 
cis P. Keough, then Chairman of the 
Administrative Board of NCWC. Fath- 
clear exposition 


er Parsons’ power of 


was never in better evidence than in 
this survey of the historical, constitu- 
tional and dogmatic aspects of church- 
United States. 


state relations in the 
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Noting that the dualism of the two 
societies as distinct entities has its roots 
in the gospels themselves and nowhere 
else, he establishes that ‘distinction and 
cooperation” is—and was so viewed by 
the Founding Fathers—the only de- 
fensible American policy on the rela- 
tion of the two societies, one natural 
and the other supernatural in nature 


and purpose. 


During Al Smith’s presidential cam- 
paign, Walter Lippmann, then editorial 
director of the New York World, asked 
Father Parsons for guidance on the 
Catholic doctrine on church-state rela- 
tions. He was told flatly that the per- 


petual and essential concern of the 
Church is to assure the liberty of her 
apostolic mission and that, in pursuit 
of that aim, the Church accommodates 
herself to varying political regimes and 
that, in consequence, there are as many 
states. Wil- 


arrangements as there are 


frid Parsons’ explanation anticipated 
XIL’s 


“vital law of 


Pope Pius insistence on the 


Church’s continuous 


adaption” and her refusal to become 
SO identified with a partic ular histori- 
cal moment as to be incapable ot furth 


er dynamic development. 


Wilfrid Parsons has always regretted 
our failure to explain this fact tellingly 
to our non-Catholic fellow-Americans. 
When in 1927 the Protestant publica- 
tion, the Christian Register, conducted 
a poll, inquiring if a Catholic, by rea 


| 


1 7 
son of his dogmatic allegiance, could 





honestly accept the responsibilities of 
the presidency, the editor of America 
wondered heavily if we have been ‘“‘re- 
miss in patiently explaining to non- 
Catholics the truth of the Church’s 
doctrine of the relation of church and 
state.” For that mission—and, espec- 
ially to explain Catholic social teaching 
—he counted much on the National 
Catholic Alumni Federation to which, 
from its inception in the early 1930s, 


That 


this promising organization came to 


he gave much time and energy. 


naught was a result, one surmises, of 
the lack of cohesiveness among edu- 
cated American Catholics and espec- 
ially to the clash of outlook at that 
time between the and the 
(more conservative) older generation of 
Catholic college and university gradu- 
ates. 


younger 


Every birthday gift should have an 
element of surprise. The note in this 
article which will disconcert Father 
Parsons is that fact that his friends find 
him holy. Joseph I. Breen, who was 
with Wilfrid Parsons 
years ago at Saint Joseph’s College in 
Philadelphia, writes me: “He impressed 


more than 55 


me always as a deeply spiritual man 
but not showy about it.” Monsignor 
Cantwell of Chicago, about as spiritu- 
ally sensitive a person as I can name, 


adds: 


As I got to know him, I found him to be 
a man truly pious but not pietistic, with 
deep spiritual insights and a dash of re- 
freshing cynicism. Indeed, I remember an 
expression he used one day which over 
the years has been very encouraging: 
“You can’t get anywhere in the remaking 
of a Christian social order without a little 
cynicism. ’ 


Monsignor Higgins adds: 
I never heard him say an unkind or un- 
charitable word about anybody whom he 
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happened to mention in or out of the 
classroom—and that covers a lot of 
ground, for he liked to talk about per- 
sonalities and seemed to have met or at 
least to have corresponded with almost 
everybody who was anybody in the poli- 
tical, the ecclesiastical, the literary and 
the academic worlds. 

Somebody—is it Gerard Manley Hop- 
kins, S.J.2—has been called ‘‘a poet’s 

”> 

poet.” Someone else 
by Stan Musial—has been called a “ball 
player’s ball player.” For his apostolic 
imagination, for his concentration on 
the job at hand, for his firm personal 
loyalties, for his broad humanity, for 
his bubbling energy and ever-young 
interest in everything real, for his dis- 


surely, it must 


criminating love of America, for his 
essential courage, for his broad hu- 
manity, for his untiring charity, for 
his total devotion to the Cause, Wilfrid 
Parsons is a Jesuit’s Jesuit. 
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Union Monopoly? 


GLADYS W. GRUENBERG 


IN THE WAKE of the abuses revealed 
by the Senate Select Committee on Im- 
proper Activities in the Field of Labor 
Management, been 
numerous proposals for remedial labor 
legislation. Most prominent on the list 


and there have 


has been a mandatory financial account- 
ing of both welfare funds and union 
treasuries. This demand has met with 
little opposition within or without the 
ranks of organized labor. In fact, the 
Ethical 
AFL-CIO has been most diligent in im- 
posing sanctions against misdeeds un- 
earthed by the Senate Subcommittee, 
almost to the extent of stealing its 


Practices Committee of the 


legislative thunder. 

There is one legislative proposal, how- 
ever, which few so far have taken se- 
riously but which may well become in- 
creasingly important. It is the sug- 
gestion that union activities should be 
more severely restricted by our anti- 
monopoly laws. Management propagan- 
da has recently been inveighing against 
union “‘monopolists.” The President of 


Dr. Gruenberg ts a sometime Assistant 
Professor of Economics at Saint Louis 
University. 
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the National Association of Manufac- 
turers has used every public opportunity 
to denounce “labor’s monopoly power.” 
The United Auto Workers’ 1958 wage 
proposal, for example, was greeted in 
this fashion. A recent issue of the U. S. 
Labor Rela- 


tions Letter sums up that organization’s 


Chamber of Commerce’s 


view as follows: 

The problems will not be met by such 
limited measures as union welfare funds, 
or making public the financial reports of 
labor unions. Nor will it be met by legis- 
lation that deals only with the 
union, the latest idea to be 
some pro-union legislators who hope there- 
by to divert attention away from the union 
movement as a whole. All of these, includ- 
ing legislation to democratize union in- 


ternal affairs, has the sad result of divert- 


leamster’s 


rgested by 


ing attention from the basic question 
union monopoly power. 
Appearing before the Senate antimo- 


nopoly committee the president of 
American Motors, George Romney, de- 


cried the UAW’s 
(he had a few things to say about the 


“monopoly power” 


monopoly position of dominant com- 
panies in the industry as well); wide 
distribution has been given, moreover, 
to a recent speech by Ford’s Board 
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Chairman, Ernest Breech, entitled ‘“Un- 


ion Monopoly vs. The Public Interest.” 


This charge that unions are monopo- 


lies in the labor market is not new. 
Charles Lindblom is credited with resur- 
recting discussion of the issue on the 
academic level.’ His forebodings were 
expanded and given even more influ- 
ence with the appearance of the sym- 


Impact of the Both 


Leo Wolman and Donald Richberg fear 


posium, Union. 


“big unionism” and have spoken out 
again and again against “labor’s monop- 
oly power.” Until lately these views 
unrealistic 
The 
pressure is growing, however, as evi- 
Harvard 


Chamberlin, 


; ' 
were commonly considered 


and were not taken too seriously. 


denced by. a pamphlet by 


University’s Edward H. 
an economist noted for his pioneer work 


in market analysis." Published by the 


American Enterprise Association, this 
booklet will receive more than passing 
interest from labor economists and un- 


ion leaders. 


Charles E. Lindblom, Unions and Capital 
ism, Yale University Press, New Haven, 
1949, especially Chapter IX; see also re 
view by Walter Morton, I/ndustrial and 
Labor Relations Review, pp. 459-462; April, 
1951. 


David McCord Wright, ed., The Impact of 
the Union: Eight Economic’ Theorists 
Evaluate the Labor Union Movement. Har- 
court, Brace, New York, 1951; see also re 

view by Richard A. Lester, /ndustrial and 
Labor Relations Review, pp. 140-1, Oc- 
tober, 1952 


Leo Wolman, ZI/ndustry-wide Bargaining, 
The Foundation for Economic Education, 
Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y., 1948: see also 
review by H. Fabian Underhill. American 
Economic Review, pp. 827-9, June, 1949 
Donald R. Richberg, Labor Union Monop 
oly: A Clear and Present Danger, Henry 
Regnery Company, Chicago, 1957; see also 
review by Joel Seidman, /ndustrial and 
Labor Reiations, pp. 303-5, January, 1958 
Edward H. Chamberlin, The Theory of 
Monopolistic Competition, Harvard Uni 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1933. 


1d 


Expanding on his earlier contribu- 
tion, Professor Chamberlin states that 
unbiased economic analysis of union 
power clearly shows that certain mo- 
nopolistic activities of unions should 
be curbed. His analysis is so well 
couched in economic terms and the doc- 
umentation appears so unassailable that 
his final conclusion is logical and in- 
exorable: “The public interest requires 
the imposition of major restrictions on 


With- 


out making actual recommendations for 


the monopoly power of labor.”’ 


public policy, Professor Chamberlin in- 
timates his approval of partial atomi- 
zation of collective bargaining relation- 
whereby the unit 


ships bargaining 


be confined to some “optimum 


would 


size. 


Nature of monopoly 


Before the pros and cons of the 
I 


atomization issue can be discussed in- 


telligently, the whole question of mo- 


nopoly—union and otherwise—must be 


reviewed. This subject, like most in 
the economic field, is complicated by 
the paucity of empirical evidence and 


the emotional tenor of most of the writ 


ing. Since the passage of the Sherman 


1890, “monopoly” has been a 


loaded word in our vocabulary; but a 


Act in 


satisfactory definition is still difficult to 


find. For the economist, monopoly is 


best described by saying what it is not 


| 


—that is, monopoly is the absence of 


competition. To the academician, both 


j 


perfect monopoly and perfect compe- 


Edward H. Chamberlin The Monopoly 
Power of Labor,” in The Impact of the 
Union, reprinted as Essay 12 in Towards 
a More General Theory of Value, Oxford 
University Press, New York, 1957 
Edward H ‘hamberlin, The Economi 
Analysis of Labor Union Power, American 
Enterprise Association, Washington, D. C., 
1958, p. 45. 

Ibid., p 
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tition are models which do not exist in 


real life, although elements of both 


be found in all markets. 


In a commodity market perfect com 
petition implies the existence of num 
ous small buyers ind sellers, each ot 
W hom knows all the economic alterna 
tives available to him. However, since 
no one buyer or seller can influence pric« 
or quantity in his market, this knowl 
edge is of value only in that he reacts 
almost mechanically to these economic 
facts of life in order to keep himself in 
business. If the market price goes 
down, the seller’s price must be like 
wise reduced, else he will find himself 
without customers (the presumption 
being that the consumer is influenced 
only by price in making his purchases). 
If the seller’s costs rise, he must raise 
his price, else he will find himself in 
bankruptcy. It is assumed that all firms 
will react simultaneously and imme- 
diately to market forces. To use a 
crude metaphor, each enterprise is like 
a small rowboat riding the waves of 
market fluctuations. 

A perfect monopoly, on the other 
hand, is like one of the ocean-going 


h- 


Queens; it is better equipped to wit 
oe 
stand heavy economic seas. ihe mo- 


: li } , Asal , eo | ‘ 
nopolist Mas a good deal oft control over 


both the price and the quantity of his 
product. The range of prices which 
he may profitably fix is, of course, not 
unlimited. As with all enterprises, the 
quantity sold as well as the price 
charged determines the amount of 
profit. It is elementary that the hig] 

er of two prices may not be the more 
profitable. In the long run, his price 
must not be so high that it arouses pub 
lic indignation or encourages the d 

velopment of substitute products. In 


the short run, his price must not be 
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These 


| 
Limitations, 


nonopolist a 


pl esence 


1 1 
though 


rood 


inatior 





commodity market, monopoly elements 
in a labor market prevent automatic 
reaction to market forces. In the ab- 
sence of a labor union, as Professor 
Chamberlin so well points out, the in- 
dividual employer is always a monopo- 
dic- 
tates the terms of their employment. 
(The lack of mobility and ignorance of 
alternative opportunities in the labor 
market are too well known to require 
further explanation here.*) While the 
employer is bound by limits on monop- 


list vis-a-vis his employees. He 


oly power similar to those suggested 
above for the commodity market (in 
this case public indignation coupled 
with turnover if wages are too low), 
he has a good deal of leeway in wage de- 
termination. Thus, to quote Professor 
Chamberlin: 


A solid justification for collective bar- 
gaining within the firm emerges from this 
picture—and a refutation of those who 
would dispose of any joint action among 
laborers as indefensible because “monopo- 
listic.” Collective bargaining by the em- 
ployees of an individual firm is indeed 
“monopolistic’—but no more so_ than 
bargaining by the employer himself, who 
already has the same degree of monopoly 
power in his own labor market. . . 

In short, since the employer is a single 
unit on his side, there is clearly an over- 
whelming case for sanctioning collective 
action by his employees towards the es- 
tablishment of a single unit to negotiate 
with him.? 


Once a union is formed, however, 
the employer’s monopoly power is not 
lost nor is there automatically created 
an equally balanced monopoly situation 
on both sides of the bargaining table 


8 


For example, see Lloyd G. Reynolds, The 
Structure of Labor Markets, Harper, New 
York, 1951; Charles A. Myers and George 
P. Schultz, The Dynamics of a Labor 
Market, Prentice-Hall, New York, 1951; 
Clark Kerr, Labor Mobility and Economic 
Opportunity, Wiley, New York, 1954. 


Op. cit., pp. 18-19. 
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working to the detriment of the con- 
sumer. The union’s ability to maintain 
or raise the wage level in the face of 
fluctuating market conditions is gov- 
erned by the extent of competition in 
the product market with which it is 
associated, 

In most nondurable goods markets, 
where competition is relatively keen, 
unions have little monopoly power. 
Through an approach to industry-wide 
bargaining (as in the garment trades) 
and by acceding to piece-rate scales 
which tend to equalize unit labor cost, 
such unions have gone a long way to- 
wards keeping wages out of competi- 
tion. Union monopoly power is, how- 
ever, effectively controlled by the ever 
present threat of unorganized or new 
enterprises which may be able to under- 
sell organized firms. Thus, the same 
forces which control monopoly in the 
commodity tend to restrict 
monopoly in the labor market. 


market 


In most durable goods markets, how- 
ever, unions partake of the monopoly 


power inherent in the economic en- 
vironment in which they bargain. In 
prosperous times these industries find it 
relatively easy to pass wage increases on 


to the consumer. 

It is logical for a firm to raise its 
price to what it calculates all other 
firms in the industry will do to avoid 
retaliatory pricing by competitors. 
Without unions this calculation might 
be somewhat more difficult and some 
price competition might result, even if 
for a very limited time — in fact, just 
long enough for the other firms to hear 
about it. When necessary, losses could 
be sustained over a considerable period 
to meet such competition. Since wages 
represent a relatively small proportion 
of total cost due to high capital invest- 
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ment, bargaining with one internation- 
al union facilitates this uniformity only 
to the extent that labor costs can be 
more easily calculated. Without piece 
rates, however, unit labor cost is still 
subject to variation even if wage scales 
are uniform. And it is unit labor cost 
that is the significant item in pricing. 
Thus, the presence of a union in these 
industries merely affects the timing and 
to some extent the amount of price in- 
creases while contributing little to their 
uniformity. 

A somewhat different situation exists 
in local markets, such as construction 
and some service industries. Since wages 
in these fields represent a high propor- 
tion of total cost, removing wages from 
competition through union organization 
has substantially augmented monopoly 
elements. Other costs tend to be fairly 
uniform; 
manufacturers presuriably would use 


were there no unions, the 
Wwage-cutting as a means of underselling 
their competitors. Historically, this is 
the very reason for union organization. 
This type of competition is certainly 
not to be encouraged in the public in- 
terest. 


Labor beyond conirol 


Does this mean that no limits should 
be placed on monopoly power in these 
Under 
current interpretation of the antitrust 


laws, free entry to the product market 


labor markets? Certainly not. 


may not be inhibited wherever federal 
jurisdiction is warranted.” So long as 
a man can raise the necessary capital, 
he should not be barred from entering 
a market. Nor may he be barred from 
obtaining the employees he needs to op- 


‘°The landmark case was Allen Bradley Com 
pany v. Local Union No. 3, IBEW, 325 
U. S. 797 (1945); there have been many 
similar decisions since. 
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erate. This does not mean that unions 
should be forced to furnish men. How- 
ever, whether they should be allowed to 
(strike and 


use economic coercion 


peaceful picketing) to keep out poten- 


tial workers if the employer refuses to 


sign a union contract is a very difficult 
question to answer unequivocally. Re- 
National Labor 
Relations Board have leaned in the di- 


cent decisions of the 
rection of outlawing all organizational 
picketing under Section 8(b)(1) of 
Act. 
serious threat to the spread of effective 


the Labor Relations This is a 
unionism in casual-employment indus- 
tries, where the employer-employee re- 
lationship does not last long enough to 
sustain an extensive organizational cam- 
paign. 

Any consideration of union monop- 
oly power reveals that it is not a simple 
problem, one which can be solved by a 
stroke of the legislative pen. Those who 
suggest atomization of collective bar- 
gaining relationships, whereby all unions 
would become independent, company 
unions, are unrealistic. If unions were 
confined to a single firm in markets 
characterized by monopolistic competi- 
tion, it is more than doubtful that the 
consumer would be better off—price- 
wise. The very existence of effective 
unions guarantees continual wage de- 
mands, especially in prosperous times. 
It is unlikely that the employers would 
refrain from passing such increases on 
to the consumer just because they were 
dealing with independent unions. If the 
unions were weakened (as they probab- 
ly would be under atomization), prices 
would be raised by the amount of the 
increase granted by the firm with the 
least bargaining strength, a condition 


s at Curtis Bros., Inc., 41 LRRM 
1024 (October 30, 1957) 


1 ter 
acamsctel 
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generally coupled with a poor profit 


showing. all firms raise their prices 
to the same level (and historically this 
has been the case) and if lighter wage 
burdens are carried by the more profit- 
able firms, their profits are increased to 
that extent, thus permitting them to 
expand and corner a larger share of the 
market, ultimately driving out the 
smaller, less profitable firms. As a re- 
sult, what appears to increase competi- 
tion in the labor market decreases com- 
petition in the product market. In the 
upshot atomization of collective bar- 
gaining relationships helps no one ex- 
Mo- 


nopoly elements in such markets can 


cept the already dominant firms. 


be removed only by placing much more 
severe limits on the size of companies 
as well as of unions, making arbitrary 
rulings on division of productive ca- 
pacity, in short, regimenting industry 
in such a way as to make free enterprise 


an empty shibboleth. 
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strike is the 


If the 


target of those advocating legislation 


industry-wide 


restricting unions, then a complete re- 
examination of our national labor poli- 
cy is in order. Once we prevent pri- 
strikes, 
have a free labor movement. 

Others 


unions by reapplying 


mary economic we no longer 


would impose sanctions on 
the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts to their activities. Under 
interpretations of the antitrust laws be- 
fore the passage of the Norris-LaGuar- 


dia Act, two particular union activities 
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secondary boycotts and 
Taft-Hartley 
outlaws secondary 
8(b) (4) (A) 


when direct appeals to secondary em 


were restricted, 
stranger picketing. The 
Act now eftectivel 


boycotts under Section 


ployees are made, and under Section 


8 (b) (1) 


either through the employer or a con- 


when such appeals are indirect 


sumer boycott.’” Prohibition of stran- 
ger picketing involves constitutional 
sues which the Supreme Court has long 


since decided.’ 


The public interest 


All of these curbs are being suggested 
that is 
When 


uninfluential, 


in the interest of the consumer, 
to say, on behalf of the public. 
weak and 


unions were 


public policy decided that their en- 


couragement would benefit the economy 
through raising wage levels and hence 
broadening the purchasing-power base 
of our economy. There is little evidence 
that this goal has been so effectively and 
on the 


securely achieved that, 


that the 


pretext 


consumer will be benefited, 


unions should now be weakened in their 


dealings with employers. Employers 


have not shown themselves conspicuous- 


ly more solicitous for the consuming 


public than have unions. We should, 


therefore, be slow to permit an increase 
in the monopoly power of industry un- 
der the guise of reducing the monopoly 


power of labor. 


*Operating Engineers at Shepherd Machine 
Co., 41 LRRM 1065 (November 4, 1957); 
Machinists at Alloy Mfg. Co., 41 LRRM 
1058 (November 4, 1957). 


'STandmark cases were Senn v. Tile Layers, 
301 U. S. 468 (1937) and Lauf v. Shinner 
and Co., 303 U.S. 323 (1938). Whether the 
Supreme Court will follow the reasoning of 
the National Labor Relations Board in its 
recent rulings under Section 8(b)(1) in 
this connection remains to be seen. 
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Status of 
the Aged 


ROBERT HART, S.J. and PAUL P. HARBRECHT, S.J. 


more than 14 
United 


1920 and 


IN 1956 THERE WERI 


million people in the States 


aged 65 or over. Between 
1954 the number of older people had 
increased by about 8 million, or more 
than 150 per cent. 
These statistics are the basis for the 
growing concern often expressed about 
our aging population. Although the 
most extreme projections of the popu- 
lation curves do not put the propor 
tion of people aged 65 and over above 
cent of 


12 per the total population 


‘ : 
by the vear 2000, the numerical in- 


crease alone is sufficient warrant for 
considering our aging population a se 
rious social problem. 

In the past, most discussion of this 
topic was primarily speculative inas 
much as we were talking about a new 
ind unfamiliar problem. Father Joseph 
Sb of the 


Social Order, reporting on the Second 


M. Becker, Institute of 
Gerontological Congress in these pages 
in 1951, noted the abundant protes 
norance on 


sions of iv problems con 


cerning the aging; he suggested that 
this lack of knowledge could be called 
the theme of the Congress.’ Recently 
the literature has expanded and reveals 
growing concern, not merely with the 
biological aspects of aging, which were 
evident from the beginning, but with 
the psychological, sociologic il and eco 
nomic aspects of the problem. As one 
writer, C. Clark Tibbitts, put it: 

are beginning to 


ner 


Three recent books both 


the immense progress in research and 
the complexity of the problem. The 
two, Aging: Current Appraisal, 


W ‘ebber 


, : 
Gainesville, 159 


first 


edited by Irwin L. University 
of Florida 


‘ 1or 
$2.50 ind The Ne u 


Press, 
Frontiers ot 
( lark 


mie 
Michizan Press, 


ing, by Wilma Donahue and ¢ 


Tibbitts University of 





Ann Arbor, 209 pp. $5) are a collec- 
tion of studies by various experts upon 
the numerous aspects of the problems 
of the aging population. The third 
book Economic Needs of Older People 
by John J. Corson and John W. Mc- 
Connell (New York, xvii, 533 pp. 
$4.50), a Twentieth Century Fund 
study, surveys the problem of support 
for the aged and the probable economic 
consequences of the measures adopted. 

These books shed considerable light 
upon a number of questions including 
these two: who are the aged in our 
society? what are their characteristics? 
The senior citizens of our population 
constitute a bloc which is: 

1. Growing older. In 1900 for ev- 
ery 100 persons aged 65-69 there were 
137 persons aged 70 or over and in 
1950, 142; while in 1980 it is estimated 
there will be 150. About 40 per cent 
of all old people in 1953 were 65-69 
years of age; 30 per cent were 70-74; 
and 30 per cent were 75 or more. 

2. Predominantly white. In 1953 
less than a million old people were non- 
white. These constituted about 7 per 
cent of the aged, the same proportion 
as in 1940; in both years, moreover, 
the proportion of non-whites among 
the aged was substantially lower than 
it was in the population as a whole. 
Fifty-two 
percent of those over 65 were women. 


3. Prevailingly women. 


The proportion was greater among per- 
sons aged 70 and over. 
4. Frequently no longer part of a 


family group. Most of the women and 


one-third of the men are widowed, di- 
vorced or single.* 
The predominantly white character 


* Corson and McConnell, p. 17. 
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of our aging population is an indict- 
ment democracy. The 
standard of living and, as here indi- 
cated, the death rate of our non-white 
population are still very much out of 


against our 


proportion, a situation reflecting in 
large measure the still prevalent in- 
equality of economic opportunity. 


Income low 

Clark Tibbitts has no use for ‘‘piggy- 
back economists” who oppose leisure- 
time activities by the aged on the 
grounds that “our economy is destined 
to collapse under the weight of the 
growing number of non-productive 
workers.” The Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Aging of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare points out very clearly that, al- 
though 

the number of older people will double 
between the years 1950-2000, the propor- 
tion is not likely to rise above 10.5 per 
cent of the total—a rise of only about 2 
points above the present percentage Our 
productive capacity certainly appears des- 
tined to rise far more rapidly.‘ 
The new generation will do its share 
in maintaining and expanding the 
economy if we but change our com- 
pulsory retirement practices and begin 
concentrating on doing something 
about chronic disease and disability. 

Yet the income of the aged is low. 
The median income for older couples 
is now recorded at $2,300, a $400 
increase over their median annual in- 
come in 1949. Still, to prove the chal- 
lenging nature of this new concept of 
aging, Tibbitts is quick to emphasize 
that 

well over half the population over 65 
years of age have incomes insufficient 


* In Webber, ed., p. 5. 
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for their basic necessities, including ex- 
tended medical care, to say nothing of 
funds for well-rounded participation in 
community life. And the median in- 
come of eight million unattached men and 
women is still well below $1,000 a year.® 


Older 
chief means of support at the 
1953 in 


33 per cent were receiving 


people were finding their 
begin- 
ning of these sources: 
bene- 
fits from Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance or related public and private 
welfare programs; 

30 per cent were at work or were 
the wives of wage earners; 

20 per cent were receiving public 
assistance; 

12 per cent had incomes from per- 
sonal savings, insurance, investments, 
relatives or veterans’ benefits; 


§ per cent were in public or private 


homes, hospitals and other institutions.° 


These figures reveal a striking de- 
pendence on public and private insur- 
Still 


striking, however, is the relative in- 


ance and pension plans. more 
adequacy of the total income of the 
older person as revealed in the follow- 
ing statistics: 36 per cent have no in- 
dependent income of their own at all; 
38 per cent have $999 or less a year; 
11 per cent have $1,000-$1,999; while 
1§ per cent have $2,000 or more. From 
all of that 
there are in the group 


which we may conclude 
low-income 
more aged persons than one would even 
have expected. 

The income picture does not bright- 
en when total family income among 
aged households is considered. It is 
less than $2,000 for over 70 per cent 
and Mc- 


of such households. Corson 


5 Ibid. 
® In Corson and McConnell, p. 35. 
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conclude 


finally that 


when unreported incomes (such as that 


Connell even 
derived from home ownership and the 
contributions from children and other 
relatives and friends) is considered, 
half of the older persons in our country 
“clearly lack adequate means of their 


” 
own. 


Returning to our list of sources of 
that the first 


he Social 


income, we note and 


third were provided for in t 
Security Act of 1935 and together 

now afford assurance of minimum 
income to most, but not all, old people. 
Over the years both have been expanded 
substantially in concept and in scope. As 
of June, 1954, they were a source of in- 
come for more than 8.5 million of some 
10 million aged persons outside the labor 
force. Average payments to the aged 
have been increased periodically to take 


account of the persistent rise in living 


ee 


costs and increased Wage leve 


Private pension plans 


On the other hand, the social worth 
of private pension plans is limited, ac- 
cording to Corson. They are highly 


useful to “individual employers and 
to those workers who are covered,” but 
they cannot replace other broader and 
more inclusive plans. The success of 
private programs is contingent on find- 
ing ways and means of enabling the 
small employer to develop such plans 
and of controlling inflation which re- 
The 


Century 


duces the benefits of such plans. 
authors of the Twentieth 
Fund study note: “The growth of these 
plans is already affecting the invest- 


ment market and demonstrating the 


necessity for governmental regulation 
of the handling of the funds through 
which private plans are financed.” 


Ibid., p. 404. 





This is not to contend that our ex- 


panding economy cannot handle the 


growth of such plans; it is only to say 
that they are no substitute for public 
insurance and assistance programs. 
“Private pension plans should play the 
role of flexible ‘second-layers’ in an 
integrated old-age security program.” 
A worthy private pension plan must 
contribute to the success of the enter- 
prise undertaking it; it should not dis- 
courage job mobility; it must provide 
adequate income in relation to the pay 
being given the man at the time of 
his retirement; but still it should not 
supplant the responsibility of the in- 
dividual receiving payment under it 
to provide for his future needs through 


personal savings.” 


OASI accepted 


In other words, Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance is here to stay. All 
available evidences of popular opinion, 
as surveyed by the Twentieth Century 
Fund, suggest that we have accepted 
as ““good”’ the idea of retirement bene- 
fits “provided as a matter of right, in 
relation to each  individual’s prior 
earnings, and financed by contributions 
by the individual and his employer.” 
It is the American way of handling the 
problem of social security for the old- 
er person. 

Old-age assistance in the nature of 
a dole does not meet with the instinc- 
tive approval of the American indi- 
vidualistic philosophy of the self-made 
man. Despite complaints that it is 
“something for nothing,” minimal pub- 
lic old-age assistance is clearly perma- 


* Henry S. Pritchett, The Social Philosophy 
of Pensions, Bulletin No. 25, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing, New York, 1930, pp. 8, 10-12, as in 
Corson and McConnell, pp. 398-99. 
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With the increase in adequacy 
OASI 


however, the importance of Old-Age 


nent. 


and coverage of the program, 


Assistance will undoubtedly decrease. 
In the light of this potential decrease 
and in accord with the principle of sub- 
sidiarity, Corson recommends that 
“the states take the lead in assuming 
a larger share of the total declining 
financial responsibility” and “in as- 
suring a more nearly adequate basic 
minimum support in every state, and 
in every county within each state.” 
The 1954 revisions of the Old Age 
and Survivors’ Insurance program still 
leave considerable controversy in their 
Despite ever-increasing liberali- 


zation of benefits, 


wake. 
two groups stand 
outside the scope of insurance benefits 
—the unattached and disabled women. 
Controversy also rages over the retire- 
ment test or so-called ‘“‘work clause” 
of OASI, which is criticized on two 
grounds: that it discourages aged per- 
sons from working and thus limits the 
added income that might be available 
to beneficiaries as well as the contri- 
bution they could make to the economy, 
and, secondly, that it is unfair to de- 
ny benefits to persons who have con- 
tributed or on whose behalf contribu- 
tions have been paid by others. It 
should be recognized in this connec- 
tion that to pay benefits to all insured 
persons on attainment of age 65 regard- 
less of retirement would increase costs 
by approximately $1.5 billion annual- 
ly, about one to 1.5 per cent of pay- 
contends, and _ reason- 


rolls. Corson 


ably, that “‘to abandon the retirement 

test would be to distort the insurance 

system for no essential social need.” 
In summary, to provide an adequate 


minimum income to the retired, three 
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principal improvements are needed in 
existing public and private programs: 

1. Further revision of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance to provide: 

a) imsurance against wage losses of 
total and extended disability; 

b) higher benefits for widows with 
out dependents and a lower eligibility 
age for payment of widows’ benefits, 
perhaps §§ or 60; 

¢) automatic adjustment of benefits 
to keep abreast of price changes; 

d) coverage for all persons in federal 
employment and for the small groups 
of employed and self-employed still 
excluded after the 1954 amendments. 

2. As Old-Age and Survivors Insur- 
ance is made increasingly effective, 
Old-Age Assistance should be relegated 
to a declining minor and supplementary 
role. 

3. The creation of additional private- 
employer retirement plans to meet the 


additional needs of workers in indus- 


tries which are especially hazardous, 
in heavy, exacting work and other un- 
Plans 


should be formulated for those accus- 


usual employment conditions. 
tomed to earning exceding the maxi- 


Old- A ze 


meet the 


mum earnings base under 


Survivors Insurance and to 
additional needs of workers in higher- 
cost metropolitan areas. Private plans 
are needed in particular to prov ide 
benefits for totally and permanently 
disabled workers.” 

Our expanding economy, according 
to the authors, can support an aging 
population with increasing effective 
Still, 


proposed benefits rates against dilution 


ness. “it is vital to safeguard 


by inflation.” Secondly, our ability 
In Corson and McConnell, pp. 460-61 
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must not be confused with our willing- 


ness to care for the aged. Political 


advantage and organized labor will see 


to it that our native generosity is ade 
A final considera 
“As long 


gross n tional 


quately stimulated. 
tion, however, is pertinent. 
as a major share of the 
product must continue to go for na- 
tional defense, our 


willingness and 


ibility to improve the lot of the aged 


will be materially reduced.” 


inflation peril 


Before leaving the strictly economic 


phase of the problems of older people, 


it will be well to reflect upon the se- 
riousness of the problem of inflation. 
Allan W. Rucker shows from BLS sta- 
tistics that the purchasing power of 
fixed incomes is continually shrinking. 


For example, a person retiring in the 


vear 1933 with a fixed income having 
the purchasing power of $1,000 would 
see that purchasing power steadily de- 
1947. Similarly, 


retiring in 1940 with income 


creased to $579 
a person 
having the purchasing power of $1,000 
would have in 1954 only $522 of pur- 
This 


1 . 
author summarizes the economic prob- 


chase power for each $1,000. 
lem of the aging as follows: 
n of expanding 


sing ponuiation 


i great one; 


ne greatest 


bulk of 


~ ] 
our aging population, little is 


As to the location of the 


accu- 


rately known aside from the follow 


In Wilma Don 
New Frontiers 


igan Press, 





ing: four-fifths of the aged live in 
cities and towns; few large cities ex- 
cept Los Angeles, San Diego, Seattle, 
Dallas, Atlanta, 
Miami and Jacksonville attract signifi- 
cant of elderly men and 
women from elsewhere; state capitals 


Houston, Memphis, 


numbers 


and university towns seem to attract 
old people and to provide the type of 
life sought by those who migrate; the 
principal areas to which old people have 
migrated in the past two decades are a 
limited number of counties and small- 
er cities in Southern California, penin- 
sular Florida and East Texas.”’ 

It is encouraging to note that “two- 
thirds of the aged have homes of their 
own and another fourth live in the 
households of others.” Despite the re- 
cent increase of privately-owned and 
commercial nursing homes and the in- 
creased demand to enter them on the 
part of old persons, this last phenome- 
non should not be exaggerated. 

The old-age problem, if we are to 
speak of it as such, is intimately bound 
up with the problem of the family in 
an industrialized urban society. As 
Father Joseph M. Becker, S.J., put it: 

The legal family has grown in import- 

ance at the expense of the biological fam- 

ily. Marital relationship takes preced- 
ence over parental relationship. In so- 
cieties which emphasize the biological 
family more than ours does, the aged tend 
to become the head of a body that grows 
rather than diminishes. As sons marry 
they do not leave the patriarchal family 
but bring new members into it.’? 
In our society, however, we see a series 
of autonomous family units all mak- 


"1T, Lynn Smith, 


“The Migration of the 
Aged,” in Problems of America’s Aging 
Population, University of Florida Insti- 
tute of Gerontology, Gainesville, 1951. 

“The Aged Employee,” SOCIAL ORDER, 2 
(November, 1952), 411-416. 
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ing for the “depletion of the original 
Father Becker 


family.” concluded 


that 


whatever the causes—and many _ ad- 
vantages—of this shift in emphasis from 
the blood-family to the marriage-family, 
it is clear that its effects must be to in- 
crease both the financial and _psychologi- 
cal difficulties of the older generation. 

E. W. 


sociologists, 


Burgess, dean of American 
describes the cultural 
change in these terms: 

In the urban way of life, family and 
kinship relations more and more take 
second place to associations with persons 
selected on the basis of occupational and 
avocational interests and similarities of 
ideas and values. Family and kinship ties 
still persist, but they are no longer cen- 
tral and vital. The result is that the old- 
er person feels dethroned and devaluated 
in the realm of family relations where 
he once reigned supreme.** 

Discussing the significant changes in 
family functions and attributing these 
largely to a shift from an agricultural 
to an industrial civilization, John J. 
Corson observes the “lessened ability of 
the family to provide economic security 
for its members, to provide companion- 
ship and a cohesive continuity for suc- 
cessive generations.” He asks whether 
“a change in family responsibility in- 
evitably necessitates the assumption 
of greater governmental responsibility 
for old-age support and concludes final- 
ly that: 
Many of the problems that arise in re- 
lation to the aged reflect our inability 
as a people to adjust time-honored and 
persistent customs of our youth, when 
older people belonged to a large family 


‘8K. W. Burgess, “Human Aspects of Social 
Policy” (In Old Age in the Modern World: 
Report of the Third Congress of the In- 
ternational Association of Gerontology, 
London, 1954. Edinburgh and London, 
1955, pp. 50-51) as quoted in Monthly 
Labor Review (December, 1956), p. 1409. 
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group, to the more limited functions the 
family is able to perform in the civiliza- 
tion of the 1950s.** 

This situation is due in large part to 
the shift from agricultural to an urban 
community, a change which has seri- 
ously aggravated the problem. It has 
changed the character of the house- 
hold, lessening the ability of the fam- 


ily to provide for its older members. 


Family obligation primary 

The difficulties are clear; yet so is 
the precept ‘Honor thy father and thy 
mother.” Prof. Burgess perhaps over- 


states his case when he says family ties 


are no longer central and vital. Grant- 


ing the changed social situation, it is 
still the primary obligation of the fam- 
ily to take the initiative in caring for 
the older person. Just how the mem- 
bers of the family will fulfill this ob- 
ligation will vary from case to case and 
will depend greatly upon its economic 
circumstances; in most cases, however, 
its obligation is clear. And not only 
is the obligation clear but so is the 
desire of most older persons to remain 
attached to or to resume attachment 
to their children as they grow older. 
Viewed in the light of this obligation 
and this fundamental desire, the prac- 
tice of turning the old folks away from 
the hearth on the alleged plea that 
older persons value their independence 
above all else, that they really, though 
perhaps not consciously, desire to live 
in a home among their peers, takes on 
the aspect of mere rationalization and, 
unverified 


scientifically speaking, an 


new wives’ tale. 
Granting the primacy of the obli- 


14In Corson and McConnell, p. 15. 
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gation children have towards their par- 
ents, one cannot overlook the funda- 
mental obligation every rational being 
has of providing for his own future. 
Personal savings is the most obvious 
way working men and women can pro- 
vide for their own economic security 


in later years. “It seems both unlikely 


and undesirable that industrial or gov- 
ernmental pensions will ever make per- 
sonal savings unnecessary,” says Cor- 
son. There will always be persons not 
qualifying for benefits under existing 
insurance pension systems; many oth- 
ers will and should want to supple- 
ment their incomes from these latter 
sources by personal savings. 

An encouraging note is the fact that, 
in spite of the need for better institu- 
tional care for the aged in our society, 
only 3.14 per cent of the total popu- 
lation aged 65 and over are currently 
living in institutions. This figure does 
not take into account the number of 
older persons needing but not able to 
obtain institutional care; on the other 
hand, it is also an indication that the 
picture of the isolated elderly person, 
living apart from his family or spouse, 
is not verified in the vast majority of 
Cases. 

Thus, emphasis in future studies 
might well be put on the psychological 
needs of non-institutional- 


and social 


29 





ized older persons. Caring for the 
aged is not restricted to medical care, 
as Robert W. Kleemeier of the Moose- 
haven Research Laboratory of Orange 
Park is careful to point out in_ his 
chapter, “An Analysis of Patterns for 
Group Living for Older People,” in 
the University of Florida symposium. 
Poor health, 


lack of 


major reasons why older persons have 


inadequate income and 


social support are the three 
been brought together in various kinds 
of groups today. Not all such group- 
living arrangements can be termed in- 
stitutional and segregated, terms which 
repel most people; the vast majority of 
our aged population who have been 
brought together in groups, however, 
are institutionalized in the stricter 
sense and they are there for the three 
reasons indicated. 

Dr. Kleemeier advocates new group- 
living patterns for the older person 
who is neither physically or economic- 
ally dependent. 

To attract the older person who is 


neither physically nor economically 


dependent, these patterns, though 


highly variable in their form, “must 
provide freedom of movement, favor- 
able social status, reasonable privacy, 
opportunity to continue old associations 
and ties, compatible fellow residents 
and a non-hospital-like atmosphere.” 
Dr. Kleemeier urges that the idea of 
group living of older people be dissociat- 
ed from the idea of institutionalization, 
so that more of them would come to 
see in this type of retirement bright 
Such 


types of living arrangements are worth 


possibilities for their futures." 


exploring even though they are perhaps 


15In Webber, p. 


175ff. Kleemeier uses Jerome 
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not as urgently required as_ better 


nursing-home and _ institutional care 


for those of lower socio-economic 


status and of less independence. 


New potentialities 


In his contribution to the Sixth An- 
nual Conference on Gerontology, spon- 
Florida, 


sored by the University of 


Clark Tibbitts remarked how inaccu- 


rate was the notion of “a growing 


number of socially isolated, finan- 
cially dependent old people, subject to 
prolonged illness and mental and physi- 
cal deterioration;” the idea was largely 
a product, he contended, of the think- 
ing of social case workers and _ physi- 
cians “who encountered chiefly the 
more tragic aspects of old age in their 


daily rounds.” 


Nowadays persons in the 45-55 age 


bracket can still look forward to a 
quarter of a century after their work 
as parents of families has largely 
been completed. The new conception of 
old age as a time of new experiences and 
potentialities has validity, therefore. The 


problem, then, becomes one of reorient- 


ing oneself to this new period through 
Despite the 


new interests and roles. 
plausibility of such optimistic views, 
one should not minimize the difficulties 
the average person will have in adapt- 
ing himself to new interests and roles. 
The transition from the single to the 
married life in our culture is difficult 
enough. Must the middle-aged man 
and woman be forced to undergo an- 


other dificult transition? 


Kaplan, Minneapolis group work consult 
ant, as his source for this. statement, 
though doubtless various sources could have 
been used, as this contention is currently 
prevalent. 
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Enough attention has not yet been 
given to the non-economic side of old 
age, especially to its cultural and spir- 
itual aspects. One book on this sub- 
ject, Day After Tomorrow, has been 
written by Roma Rudd Turkel (Ken- 
edy, New York, 242 pp. $3.75). Its 
that i 


thesis is continucus 


for which we are 


aging is a 
process constantly 
preparing ourselves unwittingly by cul- 
tivating our whole personalitics, en- 
gaging in constructive hobbies, mak- 
ing new friends, developing new in- 
terests, looking ever upward toward 
God and outward toward our neigh- 
bor. Successful adjustment in later 
years, this Catholic author notes, is pos- 
itively correlated with activity rather 
than with isolation. The book was re- 


viewed in SOCIAL ORDER last Septem 
ber. 

For Clark Tibbitts the essence of aging 
is ‘‘a new period of freedom in the life 
cycle, unknown to any other culture.” 
We are witnesses, he insists, to “‘a new 
and permanent generation with time 
available for self-realization and, hope- 
fully, for new forms of social useful- 
ness.” Such a description of things is 


more truly a challenge than a reflection 
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of reality. As Mr. Tibbitts himself 
recognizes, the task of furthering the 
transition totally 


from ‘a society 


oriented toward parental and work 
roles to one in which personal exploita 
tion of leisure and freedom will be 
recognized as a major part of our lives.” 
Social attitudes must be changed still 
more, he claims, to “‘recognize the pur- 
suit of leisure-time activities and roles 
as proper and desirable forms of be- 
havior.”’ 


The 


of the elderly is also optimistic. 


outlook for the job retraining 


In his 


contribution to the University of 
Florida symposium Irving Lorge, Ex- 
ecutive Officer of the Institute of Psy- 
Uni- 


vener- 


chological Research at Columbia 


versity, reiterates Thorndike’s 


alization of 1928 that 


lo be sure, the speed with which 


1 1 " 1 
persons learn decreases with a decline 


in sensory acuity, a result of the psy- 
chological itself. 


process ol aging 


Nonetheless, it io Ee: Lorge’s con 
tention that 
anvbody can 
years 
flerenc 

t learning 
amount of 
This 


aging, for it helps dissipate a 


should be encouraging to the 
miscon- 


ception of long standing. 


Prof. H. William Harlan, Head of 


Stern “Au 
in Donahue 





the Department of Sociology at Ohio 
University, sees improvement in han- 
dling the problem of the aging in our 
society largely as a function of chang- 
ing social attitudes toward them. It 
is a question, he told the Florida Con- 
ference on Gerontology, of challeng- 
ing social myths about the aging and 
their care, notions popular with the 
man on the street but in large part, 
refuted by recent empirical research. 
He lists in all, 37 such myths or exam- 
ples of stereotyped thought which he 
culled authors and _ his 
own research on the subject. Among 
these myths, Prof. Harlan noted: 

In employment: 


from various 


1. Older workers have higher rates 
of absenteeism than younger men. 

2. Older workers are less produc- 
tive than younger workers. 

3. Older workers are usually the 
source of friction in an office or indus- 
try. 

In economic security: 

1. Economic need in old age is proof 
that the person was either lazy or 
wasteful in earlier years. 

2. The Social Security Act of 1935 
adequately met all needs of older peo- 
ple. 

3. Payments of pensions to old peo- 
ple are becoming an impossible burden 
on the national economy. 

In politics: 

1. Old people are a potential threat 
because of their powerful 
groups and excessive demands. 

2. Old people are extremely con- 
servative in political matters. 

In health and medical care: 


pressure 


1. Chronic illness is inevitable in a 
long life span. 
2. Adequate medical care is avail- 
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William H. 
Towards Aging and the Ager,” 
pp. 98-100. 


able to all who need it. 

3. Old people cannot withstand the 
shock of surgery. 
On psychological characteristics: 

1. Old people inevitably lose their 
minds as they grow older. 

2. The old person is naturally can- 
tankerous and irritable. 

3. Intelligence 
after age 17, or 25, or 47. 
On retirement: 

1. Most men prefer to retire at an 
early age, if they have adequate in- 


begins to decline 


come. 

2. It is easy for most men to find 
plenty to do after retirement. 
In activities and interests: 

1. Old people have no interest in 
current affairs; they live in their gar- 
den of memories. 

2. Most old people belong to Golden 
Age Clubs today; there are several of 
these in every community. 

On family and living arrangements: 

1. Old people prefer not to live with 
their children; there is bound to be un- 
pleasantness if they do. 

2. Old people are better off living 
with other old people; they feel more 
at home with those of their own age.” 

The eradication of these social myths 
calls for more studies ascertaining the 
social and 


biological, psychological, 


economic facts of the aging process 
and 


If the facts discovered are true, they 


the dissemination of the results. 


will be accepted gradually and attitudes 
will change. 

However optimistic the outlook for 
the aging may be, it must be admitted 
that old age has its own peculiar ail- 
ments. Louis L. Amato, M.D., a prac- 


Harlan, ‘Changing Attitudes 


in Webber, 
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ticing geriatrician in Florida, laments 
the fact that “no systematic effort is 
being made to train students in schools 
of medicine, nursing and social wel- 
fare to work with the aged.” He re- 
minded the members of the Southern 
Conference on Gerontology of the in- 
creased interest during the past decade 
in training pediatricians and wondered 
whether a corresponding surge of in- 
terest in training geriatricians is not in 
the offing. 
medical schools of training either pedi- 


If it is a question for our 
atricians or geriatricians, the point 
Father Becker these 
Pages is pertinent: “How much should 


raised earlier in 
the younger members of the communi- 
ty be willing to yield to the older?” 
Both manpower and financial resources 
are involved. Perhaps we can have 
both pediatricians and geriatricians and 
—in the light of the increasing num- 
ber of aged among us and, no less, in 
the light of our expanding economy— 


should have them. 


Dr. Amato makes an important point 


in indicating that the diseases found in 
the aged have their beginning in the 
fifth decade of life, 
to see involutional changes which often 
lead to life.” 
Hence, the important thing is to main- 
40-60 


«cc e 
when we begin 
infirmities later on in 


tain health during the year 


period as a prophylactic for the later 


years. “A survey in 1954 showed that 
a very substantial number of older per- 
sons in mental 


would not have needed hospitalization 


hospitals probably 


facilities had 


if adequate preventive 
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been available,” the geriatrician assert- 
ed.** Despite the fact that involu- 
tional melancholia and Parkinsonism 
(which have their onset in middle-age) 
are being combatted with some degree 
of success and although research is well 
under way in many of the chronic dis- 
heart disease, arthritis, 


eases such as 


cancer, arteriosclerosis and cirrhosis, 
Dr. Amato is especially interested in 
“in the biological, psy- 


and 


these 


basic research 


chological, social economic sci- 


ences” because investigate the 
factors ‘affecting the aging process so 
intimately.” 

After taking into account all these 
complex factors, the economic needs of 
the aged remain of crucial importance. 
Yet, even without increasing national 
income, these needs will not be too bur- 
if we heed the words of Sec- 
Mitchell 
The 


Secretary tells us that we can no longer 


densome, 


retary of Labor James P. 


writing in these pages last year. 
afford prejudices against workers over 


45; he notes that workers up to 65 
years of age are 90 per cent as produc- 
tive as workers in any younger age 


group. If we disabuse ourselves of 
prejudices against workers over 45, we 
will not only put the aging worker in 
a better position to provide for his ex 
treme age but, incidentally, we will be 
utilizing all of our workers at their 
highest skill and we will enable the 
economy to provide more adequately 
from a higher national income for those 
who are no longer able to take care of 


themselves. 


“he citation is from Frank Smothers, ed., 
The States and Their Older Citizens, The 
Council of State Governments, Chicago 
1955, pp. 75-76. 

‘Neglected Manpower Resources,” 
ORDER, 7 (May, 1957), p. 218ff 
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PROSPERITY WITHOUT INFLATION. By 
Arthur F. Burns. Fordham 
Press, New York, xi, 88 pp. $2. 


University 


This reviewer has commented before in 
this journal on the great and happy econ- 
mental effort 
university lecture series in which a scholar 


omy of made possible by 


of established achievement is invited to 


give his views, not in a single “popular” 


lecture but in a series long enough for 
| fullness and ac- 
yet unburdened by the apparatus 


criticus which, however valuable in a basic 


speak with some 


curacy 


vork, may easily cloud the issues to all 
but the most diligent. 
procedure = shine 


first in a 


The virtues of this 
forth in the present 
projected by Fordham to honor 
its longtime Director of Political Phil- 
osophy and Social Sciences, the late Fath- 
er Moorhouse F. X. Millar, S.J. Both 
“Foreword” and “Prefatory Note” credit 
Father William T. Hogan, S.J., for initia- 
tive in conception and management of the 


volume, 


series 


series, 

Dr. Burns, as might well be expected, 
handles his subject with a simplicity and 
directness 


detract from 


central 


which in no way 
his great authority. His 
sition is that “the nation 
assurance than it now has that our gov- 
ernment is equipped to deal on a consist 
ent basis with the threat of inflation.” 
This conclusion is approached first by a 
review of the price ex- 
periences of the years since the war and 
especially of the last two years. This 
leads to the that immediate 
serious inflation is no danger, a runaway 
inflation practically ruled out and creep- 
ing inflation an unnecessary certainty. 
Lecture Two deals with the appraisal 
of instruments of control as used in re- 
cent years and concludes that in the pres- 
ent state of public opinion anti-inflation- 
ary policies will not be pursued with the 
same vigor and attention as _ anti-defla- 


propo- 


needs greater 


monetary and 


conclusion 


Books 


New 


(Lecture 


tionary policies. The Environment 
of Monetary Policy Three) 
on three broad new elements: | 
] 


rests 


developments have shrunk the area of 
effective Federal Reserve control; 2. tl 


side effects of restrictive policy may bi 
ignored over a period of months; over 
a period ot years t] be watched 
3. conclusion 1. requires that Federal 


serve policy receive new supports. 
[The additional supports to policy need- 
ed to forestall creeping inflation are, 1. 


explicit recognition of price — stability 
among the objectives of 


Act of 1946, 2. c 


practical policies, monetary and _ fiscal, 


“mployment 


the reduction of monopolistic 
4. better organi 


making, at 


practice S, 
ition of economic policy 


least by 


clearance and 
high 


policies 


better 


understanding of accurate data on 
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levels of avoid 


government to 
that nullify each other. 
The book is a masterly summary of re- 
cent economics in action, of tl 
interaction of principles, polici 


stitutions. On only one point might 


have greatly wished the analysis to 
carried a step further, The 
out that no two inflations or 
alike; specu 
commodities, securities or real estate’ 
not all at the 
of the 


ceived and to allow a 


author point 
rece ssion 
lation 


are ever appears 


This is one 


same time. 


reasons why it is easy to be de 
movement gen- 
erate. Thinking we are guided by experi 
he wrong things 
“Don’t look 


1 
} 


Though 


ence, we keep watching the 


Experience actually says, 


where it was last time.” 
broad mass of wage earners” are the one 
who suffer from rising prices, they are 
not the ones “likely to support the austere 
policies that are required to control in- 
flation, if they security of 
their jobs.” Moreover, “employers have 
often been willing to concede what 


manded by trade unions 


fear for the 


is de 
they 
have reckoned that any increase in labor 


. because 
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MARRIAGE IS HOLY. Edited by H. Caf- 
farel, translated by Bernard Murchland, 
C.S.C. Fides, Chicago, 219 pp. $3.75. 


TOGETHER IN MARRIAGE. By John J. 
Kane. Fides, Chicago, vi, 154 pp. $2.75. 
Readers, 


written 


of fam- 
‘al solutions 
essaVs trans 


. : 
OnLy passing 


ey 
clarity 


1 - oa 
both poetically 





While brief case-histories are cited at 
times to illustrate a point, the total ap- 
proach is neither clinical nor too scholarly 
for the average reader. Answers are not 
forced, but suggested as possible solutions. 

Revealing particular insight into today’s 
marriage is the portion dealing with what 
Dr. Kane calls “psychic desertion” by the 
husband and father—his mental and emo- 
tional withdrawal from the unity of family 
life and its harmful effects both on spouse 
and children. He is similarly excellent on 
the problem of mixed marriage, emphasiz- 
ing the inevitable tensions in such situa- 
tions and pleading for efforts at under- 
standing each other’s position without, of 
course, any compromise of principle on the 
Catholic’s part. 

One is impressed throughout by the 
author’s temperate manner, his genuine un- 
derstanding of and sympathy with hus- 
dands and wives who are trying to live a 
happy, full, Christian marriage. This is an 
excellent book for a family library, as for 
anyone teaching in this field. 


RitA KUHN STRUBBE 
Chicago, Il. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF CIVILIZATION. 
By Shepard B. Clough. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, xi, 291 pp. 
$4.75. 

This second appearance of Professor 
Clough’s work suggests interest (and per- 
haps approval on the part of the general 
public) in his criticisms of his predeces- 
sors’ explanations of the meaning of world 
history. Toynbee, in the author’s judg- 
ment, writes in obscure clichés, Spengler 
is vague, Huntington over-simplified, Kroe- 
ber makes no attempt to analyze the rela- 
tionships between the economic well-being 
of a people and the gradation of civil- 
ization. It is not by oversight that Profes- 
sor Clough omits examination of Dawson’s 
thesis that our culture was largely created 
by Christianity, or Belloc’s that it was 
transfigured in the fires of Christianity, 
or Eliot’s that it is the human face of 
Christianity—not to speak of St. Augus- 
tine. These students of culture possess 
standards of judgment independent of the 
values cherished by any given civilization. 
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Professor Clough, on the other hand, in 
the prevailing fashion of an equalitarian 
secularist humanism, distill the 
pattern of events from the ideologies of 
successive civilizations. He writes: 


seeks to 


From my _ study of history, I find 
that the chief ideology of Western 
man, that is the most common and funda- 
mental goal toward which Western men 
strive, is the attainment of a higher level 
of civilization. Secondly, the evidence, 
seems to show that in Western culture, 
civilization is considered to be measured 
by attainments in the arts and sciences, by 
the establishment of human relations 
based on known rules of equity and jus- 
tice and by the extent of human control 
over physical environment. Thirdly, I 
have come to the conclusion that the 
heights of civilization in the chief cul- 
tures of which the West is heir were 
always reached just after peaks of ma- 
terial well-being had been attained. Thus, 
if my reading of the past is correct, it 
would seem to follow that one of the 
necessary conditions for the realization of 
Western culture’s goal is a high level of 
economic achievement. 


This reviewer is not surprised that the 
general public finds this a clear statement. 
It is what most people believe and what 
is believed is always clear. What more 
common conviction is there throughout 
the world than that the first thing neces- 
sary is to produce more of everything ? 

(as the 
author’s unnamed witnesses of achieve- 
ment do) influences thereby the variations 
of these events and reads, therefore, in 
part what he expects to read. Should he 
become conscious of this limitation and at- 
tempt to refine his classification, he will 
find that the relation dissolves under his 
refinement because he gets more and more 
classes. If he should persist, there is no 
end in sight to the process of making fur- 
ther distinctions. A good example of this 
dilemma is the present preoccupation with 
measuring the degree of concentration in 
industry: The TNEC report measured con- 
centration by the domestic market shares 
and compared these year after year. This 
is analogous to Professor Clough’s taking 
the word of his witnesses from paleolithic 


Anyone who classifies events 
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times right down to the age of television. 
3ut then Professor Stigler, 
says you have to include imports, exports; 
others urge that the concentration ratio for 
motor vehicles is almost 90 but this ratio 
takes no cognizance of the large 
market What is | 
pattern ¢ 

This difficulty can be 
finding a criterion of 
is independent of the phenomenon or vari- 
able to be classified. It is for this reason 
that randomization is indispensable in 

per statistical classification. The Chris- 

n writers mentioned 


earlier, moreover, 
1ad independent criteria not available to 
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comes who 


used-car 
and so on eft of the 
overcome 
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rofessor Clough. 
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Gey! rejected Toynbee on the same ground 
= ’ 
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ae . - ° “1 1 
as this reviewer rejects Professor Clough’s 
history. In a discussiot 


nterpretation of 


vetween Toynbee and himself 


rogram of the British Broadcast 
poration in 1948, Gey] said: 


To me, one of the great things to 


about history is its infinite 


and when I say 


comple) 
infinite, I do mean 
nber of the 

their ofte: 
hanging nature is such that the 
fixed rela- 
tionship and to a scheme of absolute val- 
idity can never lead to anything but di 


appointment. It is when you present your 


to reduce them to 


system in so hard and fast a manner as 
to seem, at any rate to me, to dictate to 
the future, that I feel bound to protest, 
on behalf both of history and of the civ 
ilization whose crisis we are both wit 
nessing 
Toynbee and Professor Clough are both 
guilty of the same error. 
If I were forced to ch 
between the two 


0Se, howe ver, 
1 1 

schemes, I would not 

expressed in 


hesitate. Toynbe e’s is 


moving 


1? 
} 


language, Clough’s contains such 


sentences as “. . . the 
product of Christian 
New Testament, written mostly in the 
second half of the first century A.D 
or “Roman civilization in its de- 
cline produced a religion which was to 
play an important role in Western civ 
ilization - 
“Western 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF 
INDIES. By John H. 
Sherlock. St. 
xii, 316 pp. $5. 

THE POPULATION OF JAMAICA. By 
George W. Roberts. Cambridge Univer- 


THE WEST 
and P. M. 
New York, 


Parry 


Martin’s Press, 


sity Press, New York, xxii, 356 pp. $7.50. 
As the West Indian Federation 

into being, this general in luction 

ntire Caribbean area (includ 


he Dominican Repul 





the book lacks a clear, modern map. Still 
more surprising and disappointing is the 
ignorance on the part of the learned auth- 
ors of the role of Catholicism in the Carib- 
bean. 

Mr. Roberts, Vital Statistics Officer for 
the Development and Welfare Organiza- 
tion (British West Indies) has written an 
excellent and scholarly .demographic anal- 
ysis of Jamaica as the first of three com- 
plementary studies dealing with Jamaica’s 
population problems. As Mr. Kingsley 
Davis points out in his introduction, most 
tropical areas suffer from a combination 
of rapid population growth and widespread 
poverty. “Indeed,” he says, “it is pri- 
marily the parts of the earth where addi- 
tional populations can least be provided 
for that show the fastest rate of increase.” 
The problems arising from this combina- 
tion cry aloud for understanding and sci- 
entific research as partial steps towards 
a solution. Jamaica, manageable in size, 
is being used as a laboratory for the pur- 
pose because it exhibits the malady in its 
classic, if not most extreme, form. 

The island, a territory of 4400 square 
miles, has a population of over one and 
a half millions. This average density, 
340 persons per square mile, is roughly six 
times that of the United States. The end 
is not in sight yet. It is estimated that at 
the present high birth and lowered mor- 
tality rates, the population will double it- 
self every 41 years. 

In learned and thorough fashion Mr. 
Roberts analyzes Jamaica’s demographic 
history and present pattern from the earli- 
est records available down to the Pelletier 
Report as the last official census (1943) is 
called. He examines not only the growth 
of the population, but its major character- 
istics according to age, race, sex composi- 
tion, educational and occupational status. 
The changing patterns of fertility and mor- 
tality through the centuries find graphic 
expression in a series of 90 tables and 
charts that clarify conclusions arrived at 
in the text. 

Admittedly, the full benefit of Mr. Rob- 
erts’ book awaits the publication of the 
other two projected studies on family re- 
lationships in Jamaica and on resources 
and land-use patterns. Mr. Roberts has, 
however, made an enormously helpful be- 
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ginning, and everyone interested in the so- 
lution of the problems either on a world- 
wide basis or here in Jamaica itself is 
thoroughly in his debt. It would be help- 
ful in a second edition to find the usual 
bibliography and list of abbreviations used. 

Rosert I. Burke, S.J. 

St. Michael’s Seminary 


Jamaica, B.W.I. 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
—1956. Columbia University Press, New 
York, 586 pp. $12.50. 


Tenth in the series of annual volumes 
produced by the United Nations Depart- 
ment of Public Information, this yearbook 
gives a comprehensive account of United 
Nations activities during the eventful year 
of 1956 and early 1957, 

The first part covers political and se- 
curity questions, economic and social ques- 
tions, territorial government questions, 
various matters in international law and 
international justice, and finally admin- 
istrative and budgetary matters. The sec- 


ond part surveys the work of the various 
specialized agencies 


of the UN during 
1956. Because of increased size and cost, 
this volume has been raised in price $1.50. 
There is a comprehensive index, 


LIBERALISM: ITS THEORY AND PRAC- 
TICE. By Theodore Meyer Greene. 
University of Texas Press, Austin, Texas, 
x, 219 pp. $4.50. 

Years ago Carleton J. H. Hayes sug- 
gested that “liberalism” is used in two 
general senses: 1. the ecumenical sense, as 
opposed to “conservatism”; Z. the sec- 
tarian or restricted sense, as describing a 
definite set of doctrines held by a certain 
group. The term is used by Professor 
Greene in the ecumenical sense and it is 
so described that few Americans would 
dislike being labelled “liberal.” 

The author describes a liberal as “one 
who excels in open-mindedness and a sense 
of fair play and whose ultimate objectives 
are freedom, justice, and truth, and also 
as a man who believes that certain spe- 
cific beliefs and policies will best safeguard 
freedom and social justice.” The true 
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liberal, as described here, is interested in 
the common good rather than individual 
privilege; he respects other points of view ; 
and he is genuinely dedicated to safe- 
guarding our traditional liberties from all 
forms of  authoritarianism—communist, 
fascist or ecclesiastical. 

Professor Greene believes that the most 
serious crisis of our time is the need to 
safeguard our heritage and to rededicate 
Americans to this task. It is a way of 
life, he tells us, that “is no dogmatic mani- 
festo, no rigid creed, no dictated philoso- 
phy or enforced pattern of behavior.” 
Practically all Americans agree that they 
must work together as free men to pre- 
serve their heritage but an exhortatory 
work like this fails in its purpose if it 
merely enlists men to be loyal to causes 
and principles they already embrace, for 
liberalism is here as to in- 
clude ail men of good will and more than 
moronic intelligence. Such liberal 
the term “liberalism” is self-defeating, for 
it embraces all Americans except gang- 
sters and the handful of men who still 
maintain that they can operate without 
conscience and consideration of public 
welfare. 


so described 


use of 


P. NEILL 
Louis University 
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FUNDAMENTAL LIBERTIES OF A FREE 
PEOPLE. By Milton R. Konvitz. Cornell 
University Press, xiii, 420 pp., $5. 

It is an American instinct to fear state 
action and to desire the utmost possible 
freedom in all things. The most recent 
and most eloquent declaration of this de- 
sire was: the 1957 statement of the Ameri- 
can hierarchy. 

Professor Konvitz has for some time 
been an advocate of minimal control and 
maximal liberty. His latest volume has 
led him to a defense of personal liberties 
in the four which he regards as 
fundamental—religion, press and 
assembly. Since his so_ broad, 
his treatment of each of these vast areas 
must necessarily be somewhat limited. 

Mr. Konvitz at no point in his volume 
describes his political philosophy or his 
idea of the metaphysical bases of right. 


areas 
speech, 
canvas is 
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In a footnote, however, he states that 
Justice Douglas’ affirmation in the 1953 
Zorach ruling that American institutions 
presuppose a Supreme Being is “strange 
doctrine.” Mr. Konvitz gives no valid 
reason for his rejection of this principle 
except the rather gratuitous assertion that 
the First Amendment means the absolute 
separation of Church and State and not 
something less. Indeed, this major premise 
leads Mr. Konvitz to accept only with the 
greatest reluctance the Supreme Court de- 
cisions approving of certain methods in 
which government may legally and con- 
stitutionally be a friend to and partner 
with religious groups. 

Mr. Konvitz is no POAU publicist. 
His ultimate stand, however, is secularis- 
tic—though he expressly rejects this iden- 
tification. He praises uncritically 
Justice Rutledge’s dissent in the Everson 
bus-ride case; he also reveals that he does 
not appreciate the “mystique” 
behind released-time 


very 


or rationale 


religious education 


His vehement advocacy of the repeal of 
no-work laws on Sunday does not recog- 
nize the complexity of the question and 


his attempt to analogize this issue to that 
of parental rights operating parochial 
schools is inept. 

In other areas Mr. Konvitz strains to 
extol personal liberty and decry state 
regulation or guidance. In his section on 
obscenity and the law one could gain the 
impression that state against ob- 
scenity was virtually useless. A 
interpreting the intelligent statute on this 
question in Massachusetts is referred to as 
“judicial legerdemain.” 

Basic in Mr. Konvitz’s outlook is the 
idea that the state has little if any right 
or duty to protect the morals of its people 
The theory is that if the state grants the 
utmost in personal liberty to as many as 
possible the common good will take care 
of itself. Unfortunately society does not 
develop with unilinear progression simply 
because citizens are left unhampered in 
their rights. A public philosophy, 
moral values and spiritual ideals is needed 
by every community. At the moment 
America’s public philosophy needs clarifi- 
cation and reaffirmation. This philosophy, 


action 


decisior 


a set of 
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while it is metaphysical and theological, 
emerges at almost every point into a legal 
controversy. 

We can be thankful that 
Konvitz, while disappointing on the philo- 
sophical underpinnings of our basic liber- 
ties, has nonetheless brought together an 
impressive collection of materials and has 
quite properly underscored the primordial 
necessity of the fullest possible sweep be- 
ing granted to the exercise of personal 
liberties. 


Professor 


RopertT F. Drinan, S.J., Dean 
Boston College Law School 


THE DEMOCRATIC ROOSEVELT. By Rex- 
ford C. Tugwell. Doubleday, New York, 
712 pp. $8.50. 

In his introduction the author, one of 
the original Brain Trusters, points out the 
type of audience for which he wrote. He 
the generation lid not live 
through the Roosevelt era to know the 
man to whom no one of their fathers’ 
eration was indifferent. 

Cardinal to 
over-all 


Deal and of its 


who ( 


wants 


understanding 
appraisal of the prey 
wartime domest 

is his explanation of the change that took 
place in 1934. At that time, according to 
the author, there was a plumping for the 
ideals and mechanisms of an older and 
orthodox progressivism. This meant a 
bearing down on big business, the en- 
couragement of small business, the develop- 
ment of foreign trade outlets, the favor- 
ing of farmers sors, wel- 
fare fund spending and, above all, the re- 
sulting outlawing and abandonment of the 
earlier New Deal theory of partnership be 
tween business, even Big Business, and gov- 
ernment. When F. D. R. retreated into this 
cave of the ideas of Brandeis and Frank- 
furter, the primitive New Deal—so Tug- 
well contends—was essentially at an end. 
With the measures and the men associated 
with this second New Deal, Tugwell was 
out of sympathy. His pejorative judg- 
ments, therefore generally fall on the same 
people who are the favorite targets of re 
visionist writers. Mrs. Roosevelt, Harry 
Hopkins and Social Security. are..a few 
notable exceptions: 


ic measures 


vis-a-vis proces 
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Tugwell takes exception to the adequacy 


of one common judgmen Roosevelt 
luck. It is often said that 
» modify the Supreme 
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Roosevelt 
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THE INVESTMENT AND ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF PROFIT SHARING TRUST 
FUNDS. By. J. Profit Shar- 


ing Research Foundation, Evanston, IIl., 


J. Jehring. 


132 pp. $3.50. 
As the title 
search and 


suggests, this book is a re 
information type study. 

Profit 
Research Foundation, undertook to cull the 
tax, 
tributing experience of 


Jehring, Director of the Sharing 
reporting and dis 


admini- 


legal, investment, 
some 208 
strators of sharing pi: 
chapters, 


deferred profit 
eight | 
each field, 
about the 
insurance 
stock .brokers and mutual funds are pre- 
pared to render profit sharing trustees. 


In addition, written 


specialists in ld, supply valuabl 
information services which 


banks, companies, consultants, 
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PROFIT SHARING MANUAL (1957 Edi- 
tion). Joseph B. Meier, ed. Council of 
Profit Sharing Industries, Chicago, 463 
pp. $10.50. 


H 


NEW UNDERSTANDING OF LEADER- 
SHIP. By Murray G. Ross and Charles 
E. Hendry. Association Press, New York, 


158 pp. $3.50. 
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m all, this book 
by 
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relations, begun to show an interest in 
the philosophy of apprenticeship and lead- 
ership. Catholic organizational work 
among youth has for a long time been 
concerned with practical problems of 
leadership and training, yet Catholic 
scholars have unfortunately contributed 
very little to literature on the subject. 
The present work comes from a Protest- 
ant publishing house. 

This book covers leadership theory, per- 
sonality requirements of leadership, the 
typical activities of a leader, the factors in 
groups which may affect leadership, the 
variability in the leader’s role and a ten- 
tative development program for leader- 
ship. Thus it is a relatively simple sum- 
mary of recent thinking and research on 
the nature and meaning of leadership. For 
some reason, there is no mention at all 
of Ordway Tead, whose work early called 
attention to leadership as a subject for 
study. 

RAYMOND BERNARD, S.J. 


VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE IN 
TWO CITIES. By Odin W. Anderson and 
the National Opinion Research Center. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., xiii, 145 pp. $5. 

A great amount of thoughtful material 
is still needed in the field of American 
voluntary health insurance. This study is 
a compilation of statistics gathered from 
interviews with subscribers to Blue Cross 
and Aetna Insurance in Boston and Bir- 
mingham. Unfortunately the statistics are 
so prevalent that the book does not hold 
together in any reasonable manner. 

“Statistics,” Will Rogers once noted, 
“are like garbage: once you collect them 
you have to do something with them.” 
Something has been done with these sta- 
tistics but the reviewer is curious as to 
why so eminent a house as the Harvard 
Press is disposing of them. 

Until such time as more penetrating 
thought on the complex social and eco- 
nomic aspects of insuring against the cost 
of sickness is written, this book does not 
clamor for your attention. 

Rosert L. McGtynn 
School of Hospital Administration 
Saint Louis University 


U.S.A. IN NEW DIMENSIONS: The Meas- 
ure and Promise of America’s Resources. 
By Thomas R. Carskadon and George 
Soule. Macmillan, New York, 124 pp. 


$1.50. 


Based on America’s Needs and Re- 
sources: a New Survey by J. Frederick 
Dewhurst and associates, this is a Twen- 
tieth Century Fund digest designed to be 
available to the widest possible audience. 

Like the Dewhurst study, which ap- 
peared first in 1947 and was revised in 
1955, this booklet covers the entire range 
of economic activity in the United States, 
traces past growth, balances the coun- 
try’s needs against its resources and esti- 
mates future possibilities. Naturally, it 
presents only some of the highlights of 
the previous three researches and is aimed 
to give the general reader a sense of the 
scope, dimensions and potential of the 
economic system of this country. 


Bibliography on Church 
and Society: 1957 


For a number of years 
Mother Patricia Barrett, 
R.S.C.J. has been preparing 
an annual bibliography cover- 
ing books and periodical litera- 
ture on the manifold relations 
of religion and the temporal 
order. 

Formerly available only to 
the restricted group who re- 
ceived the mimeographed [SO 
Political Science Newsletter, 
Mother Barrett’s 32-page bib- 
liography will be reproduced 
in offset printing and made 
available to all who are in- 
terested in this, the funda- 
mental question of our times. 


Postpaid 50 cents. 
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Letters 


Excellent fill-in on race 


The round-up review of books with 
“unorthodox” Southern views (“Calm 
Voices Rise in the South,” February, pp. 
74-84) on race subjects was excellent. It 
was particularly useful because it filled in 
background on individual books and on 
the lot as a whole. As an editor, I was 
envious! It’s the sort of thing I’ve trie 
to get at different times, but I have never 
found a reviewer who was able to survey 
the field so thoroughly. Grouping the 
many books together proves what hits the 
daily papers from the South—the pre- 
dominantly anti-integration sentiment—is 
not the full, true picture. 

Mary DOoLan 
Friendship House 
Chicago 


Misstated on “right-to-work” 


In your January issue Father Latch- 
ford reviewed my book, Social Responst- 
bilities of Organized Labor, 
approval of traits and 
others. For the former I am grateful and 
for the latter I have no complaint. 
to mention a 


expressing 


some criticizing 


I do wish, however, sen- 
tence in the review in 
is misstated. Father 
that after a discussion 
laws “he (the author) 
that he rather favors 
is not my position. 
As the book makes clear, my view of 
this matter is the exact contrary. On p. 
67 I wrote experience and history 
seem to justify their [the unions’] belief 
that the purpose of the promoters of such 
legislation is to weaken the unions rather 
than to liberate the individual.” And on 
p. 194, after raising a few questions about 
the real necessity under present conditions 
for union-shop contracts, I added: “The 
questionings presented above are in no 
sense to be interpreted as an approval of 


which my position 
Latchford wrote 
of “right-to-work” 

then indicates 


such laws.” This 


MARCH, 1958 


the misnamed ‘right-to-work’ laws. These 
laws simply prohibit employers and un- 
ions from negotiating union-shop contracts. 
Such governmental limitation on the free 
exercise of judgment on the part of the 
contracting parties is contrary to the dem- 
ocratic spirit of our country. The fact 
that such laws are sought by associations 
of employers who are traditionally 
posed to unions as such does not add to 
the attractiveness of the movement.” 


op- 


Joun A. FitcH 
New York, N. Y. 


German publicists unrealistic 


... 1 have read Dr. von Schuschnigg’s 
reflections on revisiting Central Europe 
(SOCIAL ORDER, January, 1958) with great 
interest. It reflects the impressions of a 
competent observer who re- 
turns to the European scene, which is so 
familiar to him, with a fresh mind. Per- 
spectives will, of course, be somewhat dif- 
ferent according to the angle from which 
that scene is but, on the whole, | 
find little in the article which 
I would disagree. 

On the hand, I might emphasize 
certain things which 
either does not mention at all or underlines 
little. There is, for instance, in the 
field of world politics the frightful lack 
of realism and guidance given by the Ger- 
press and the public 
opinion and, on the other hand, the cu- 
fact that 
German people 


shrewd and 


seen 
very with 
other 
von Schuschnigg 


too 


man moulders of 


rious and somewhat reassuring 
the the 
to be still much wiser than these supposed 
leaders. If had read the 
press or listened to the German radio be- 
fore the last election, you might have trem- 
bled for Adenauer and his course but the 
outcome was, as you know, quite differ- 
ent. But how long will this situation last? 


masses of seem 


+ 


you German 


W. RoepKE 
Geneva, Switzerland 
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Analysis of “socialism” 


Readers not particularly interested in 
Schumpeter may have failed to read the 
excellent article by William A. Hayes 
because of its title “Schumpeter and 
Catholic Thought” (January, p. 21). The 
introductory paragraph, like the title, is 
misleading in that it implies that the ob- 
jective is a judgment of the Schumpeter 
thesis that socialism will probably replace 
the dying capitalist order. The article 
offers considerably more than would be 
expected from the title and introduction. 


In my opinion, the most significant con- 
tribution made in this article is the an- 
alysis answering the question whether the 
“traditional, uncompromising Catholic 
stand” against “socialism” means that a 
welfare-state type of society or a society 
in which socialization of productive prop- 
erty is quite complete must be rejected 
Much more work needs 
to be done along the lines developed 
briefly by Professor Hayes in parts III 
and IV of this article. 


as evil or false. 


Other articles which I have found of par- 
ticular interest and assistance in recent is- 
sues include those of Paul A. Montavon, 
“Ethics and Social Sciences,” William J. 
Smith, S.J., “Are Labor Schools Passé?” 
and Patrick H. McNamara, S.J., “Mi- 
grants in Our Midst.” 

Louts F. BUCKLEY 
Mass. 


Boston, 


Intelligent criticism imperative 


I agree with Professors Childress and 
Dunsford (December, pp. 453-60), of 
course, that many of the recent attacks 
upon the Supreme Court and its decisions 
are ill-advised and in bad taste. I sup- 
pose it might be agreed that they are often 
petty, unjustified, and at times 
harmful. 


usually 


I believe it was Justice White who em- 
phasized that fair, intelligent criticism of 
the Court’s decisions was an imperative 
and that this is an obligation due not only 
from lawyers but citizens generally. 
Furthermore, I feel the judicial philoso- 
phy of 
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individual justices can fairly be 


subjected to scrutiny and evaluation on 
a decent level. How unfortunate—not 
only for the country but for the Justice 
himself—that the really good criticism of 
Holmes’ juristic ideas came only after 
his demise. Mr. Justice Frankfurter’s 
seventy-fifth birthday might well be the 
occasion for a penetrating analysis of what 
I consider to be his misconception of the 
role of the Court in our constitutional 
society. Again, when the Court con- 
sciously disregards historical 
materials (as in imposing separation of 
church and state upon States and concep- 
tualizing Jefferson’s inadvertence of a 
wall between them) and substitutes prag- 
matic determinants, we must call the in- 
stitution to account: should the pragmatic 
control the historical? Is the Court right 
on what is “ and what is good 
for the society we know in twentieth cen- 
tury America? 


conclusive 


divisive” 


CHESTER JAMES ANTIEAU 


Detroit College of Law 
Detroit 1, Michigan 
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